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on the cover: 

Lincoln (Mark Wagner, 2013, currency on panel) 
16 x 12 in. Used by permission of the artist. 
Mark will be exhibiting a new body of currency 
collage this fall at Pavel Zoubok Gallery in 
New York City, September 8-October 15. 
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From the Executive Director 


Ute Wartenberg Kagan 


Dear Members and Friends, 

In my letter in the last issue of the ANS Magazine, I 
wrote about some of the issues that the Society faces 
over the next few years, in particular the expenses of 
operating in New York City. I am very grateful for all 
of the interesting communications that I received in 
response, and as the Board of Trustees will begin to 
consider our strategy for the next few years, we will 
continue to involve our membership in the discussion 
about the general direction of the Society. 


The American Numismatic Society was founded and 
still is supported by collectors, which clearly differ- 
entiates us from other major cabinets in the US and 
Europe. At the heart of our institution are our coin and 
book collections, which are largely the gifts of collec- 
tors, and it is for that reason that our staff is focused on 
curating, researching, and sharing the collection with 
anyone interested in numismatics. Curators and collec- 
tors have always co-existed in a friendly but sometimes 
antagonistic relationship. Collecting is as much the 
hunt for certain objects as the desire to learn about his- 
tory. On the other hand, curators, in particular if they 
are more orientated towards research, are often much 
less concerned with buying than with cataloguing and 
creating order. It is not by accident that the great cata- 
loguing projects in numismatics originate in places like 
the British Museum. Numismatics as a discipline relies 
on the concept of large collections of very similar, some 
would say identical coins, which can be studied and 
organized. In turn, it is often the catalogue itself, which 
allows collectors to buy a certain series and discover 
specimens not listed or overlooked. This categoriza- 
tion is obviously schematic, and there is considerable 
overlap between curators and collectors, who both often 
also do research and produce outstanding scholarship. 


As collecting of ancient coins for museums and private 
individuals is changing to accommodate more stringent 
guidelines, the relationship between collectors and mu- 
seums is becoming at times strained, which is regret- 
table. A recent example of anti-museum rhetoric came 


recently across my desk. The email was encouraging 
collectors to take a strong stand against the proposed 
renewal of the US State Department’s Memorandum of 
Understanding with Greece, and in this context, it was 
further stated that the British Museum’s coin depart- 
ment with all its coins was difficult to access for most 
people. Presumably as a result of this perceived difficul- 
ty of accessing museum collections, “private collecting 
of coins is very important.” Several parts of this argu- 
ment strike me as inappropriate. Foremost, no private 
individual has to make their collections available to 
anyone else, nor keep their coins properly conserved or 
published online. The situation is rather different for 
museums, which hold their collections for the public 
good. I also have to say that no other institution known 
to me takes public access more seriously than the Brit- 
ish Museum. To this day, it is free of charge, and most 
money for its operations comes from British taxpayers. 
The Coins and Medals Department has a dedicated 
students room, in which any visitor can view coins. In 
2014, 294 visitors viewed an impressive total of 58,273 
coins, and in 2015, some 229 people viewed 57,170 
coins. By any measure these figures are impressive. In 
comparison, the ANS received in its special viewing 
area about half that number of people in the two years 
in question. 


Bashing the British Museum—or any other public col- 
lection—does not help in the serious debate about pri- 
vate collecting and its new restrictions. Collectors and 
curators are in the same boat when it comes to restric- 
tions imposed by governments, and only cooperation 
will lead to a workable solution that allows private and 
public collecting. 


Yours truly, 


Mor 


Ute Wartenberg 


os ’ 
From the Executive Director 





Facing page: The baptism of Clovis I, the king of the Franks 

who conquered much of modern France in the early sixth century, 
as imagined by an unknown late medieval artist, c. 1500 
(courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.). 


GATEWAY TO THE WORLD, 
CORNER OF NOWHERE: 
Provence in the Merovingian Period 


David Yoon 


Almost a century ago, the great Belgian historian Henri 
Pirenne declared that “Charlemagne, sans Mahomet, 
serait inconcevable” (Pirenne 1922: 86). With these 
words summing up what has become known as the “Pi- 
renne thesis”, Pirenne offered an important argument 
about long-term economic change in early medieval 
western Europe. Put briefly, Pirenne argued that the 
reorientation of western Europe from the Mediter- 
ranean to the North Sea was a fundamental change in 
historical trajectory that occurred after the conquest of 
North Africa and the Levant by Muslim Arabs divided 
the Mediterranean into separate Islamic and Christian 
spheres, severing the Mediterranean trade routes of an- 
tiquity. This bold argument connected events between 
regions and periods that European historians, in that 
era, rarely considered in relation to each other. 


In the decades since Pirenne proposed this argument, 
most of the details have been challenged, often by new 
archaeological or numismatic evidence. It is now clear 
that the Christian and Islamic halves of the Mediter- 
ranean were always connected (e.g., McCormick 2002) 
and that the economic changes occurred gradually over 
a much longer period of time (e.g., Wickham 2005). 
Nevertheless, it is also clear—in fact, much clearer than 
it was in Pirenne’s day—that a geographic and cultural 
reorientation of the European economy in the early 
Middle Ages did take place. 


Provence in Late Antiquity 
In the Late Roman world, Gaul was no longer as im- 
portant and wealthy a region of the empire as it had 


been under the earlier emperors. The centers of wealth 
and influence in the empire had moved to eastern and 
southern regions such as present-day Tunisia, Turkey, 
and Syria. Many of the towns of northern Gaul had 
dwindled to little more than fortified administrative 
outposts, and the rural population of the countryside 
around them had also diminished. In the south, though, 
closer to the Mediterranean, the ancient towns contin- 
ued to remain centers of cultural and economic activity. 


Over the course of the fifth century, the western half of 
the Roman Empire collapsed militarily and politically; 
various warlords who identified more with Germanic 
tribes than with the Roman tradition established 
military control over its territories. The provinces of 
Gaul ceased to be an integral part of the Roman state 
and instead found themselves ruled by the kings of the 
Visigoths, Franks, Burgundians, and Ostrogoths. The 
territories of these new kingdoms were unstable at first, 
but by the middle of the sixth century more stable fron- 
tiers had been established, with the Franks ruling most 
of Gaul, but the Visigoths retaining part of the Mediter- 
ranean coast in Lower Languedoc (fig. 1). 


Even after the political frontiers of the western Roman 
Empire collapsed, southern Gaul remained a part of 
the integrated Mediterranean world of late antiquity. 
The Goths and Franks assumed military and political 
control of the region, but the culture and the economy 
remained thoroughly Late Roman. Excavations in 
Mediterranean France have shown how closely inte- 
grated the region was into the Mediterranean eco- 
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Fig. 1: This map shows the major regions and locations discussed in 


the text in relation to modern political boundaries. 


> 


Fig. 3: Plate of African Red Slip ware, type Hayes 104A, c.500-580 
(photograph by Sebastian Heath). African Red Slip ware, made in 
what is now Tunisia, was exported throughout the Mediterranean 
basin in late antiquity. In many excavations from southern France it 
is as abundant as the plates and bowls made within southern France 


at the same time. 


Fig. 4: Bronze throne attributed to the 
Merovingian king Dagobert I (623-639), with 
arms and back added later (https://commons. 
wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Throne_of_Dagob- 
ert_bronze_Cabinet_des_Medailles.jpg). 

This throne, originally in the form of a chair 
associated with Roman magistrates, was both 
a representation of Frankish royal power and a 
representation of the continued significance of 


Roman tradition 








Fig. 2: Amphora from the Yassiada shipwreck in western Turkey, Late 
Roman amphora 2 type, c. AD 625 (photograph by Don Frey, courtesy 
of the Institute of Nautical Archaeology). This type of amphora was 
made in the Aegean Sea region to transport liquid commodities; 

they are known from many sites of the sixth and seventh centuries in 
southern France, where their presence attests to active long-distance 
trade in the Mediterranean. 





nomic world. In the sixth century, large numbers of 
ceramic containers called “amphorae” that were used 
for shipping liquid commodities such as olive oil, wine, 
and fish sauce were imported into southern Gaul from 
the regions that are now Tunisia, Greece, Turkey, Cy- 
prus, Lebanon, Israel, Palestine, and Egypt. Even if the 
amphorae are excluded, the pottery fragments found 
in excavations in southern France include substantial 
quantities, commonly exceeding 10%, of plate, bowls, 
and cooking pots made in those southern or east- 

ern Mediterranean regions (e.g., Bonifay et al. 1998; 
Deémians d’Archimbaud 1994), indicating substantial 
commerce in low-value utilitarian household goods 
(figs. 2 and 3). 


The aristocracy of southern Gaul remained culturally 
part of the Roman world long after the political bound- 
aries had changed. Caesarius, bishop of Arles (d. 542), 
was perhaps the last Gallic writer to have significant 
influence among contemporaries beyond Gaul, but the 
literary culture that produced him continued to exist 
for a few more generations, with figures such as Ferreo- 
lus, bishop of Uzés (d. 581), and Gregory, bishop of 
Tours but a native of Auvergne (d. 593), whose history 
of the Merovingian realm in his time blended classical 
rhetoric with the religious preoccupations that would 
come to mark medieval literature (Goffart 1988). Even 
in the seventh century, significant vestiges of Roman 
literary culture can be seen in the letters of Desiderius, 
bishop of Cahors (d. 655), and his circle of friends 
(Mathisen 2013). 


Coinage and Authority in Merovingian France 
Despite the continuity from Roman to Gothic to 
Frankish rule observed in these economic and cultural 
areas, the political system changed in important ways. 
Most obviously, this can be seen in the less formalized, 
sometimes haphazard structures of regional power. 
The kingdom of the Franks, ruled by the Merovingian 
dynasty from the 460s until 751, was long distinguished 
by a tendency to fission and fusion. When a king was 
survived by multiple sons, the kingdom would be 
partitioned between them as co-equal kings. When one 
of these regional kings then died without sons or was 
overthrown by one of his relatives, regions would be 
reunited under a single ruler. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries there were two or more Frankish kings more 
often than not, but because so many of them met early, 
violent deaths, the realm tended to reunify in the long 
run. By the end of the seventh century, when the kings 
no longer wielded any significant power, the Frankish 
realm was generally dominated by the family known 
as the Pippinids or Arnulfings, the ancestors of Char- 
lemagne, and they usually maintained only one figure- 
head Merovingian king at a time. 


As distinctively Merovingian coinage began to develop 
in the sixth century, it began to show the changing na- 
ture of political authority. Roman coinage was designed 
to carry an unambiguous message of imperial suprem- 
acy wherever it went, but authority in the Merovingian 
realm was of a different kind, frequently shared or 
contested, more negotiable than absolute (fig. 4). The 
earliest Merovingian coins are imitations of Byzantine 
or Gothic types, naming the Byzantine emperor on the 
obverse and showing a conventional depiction of impe- 
rial victory on the reverse (fig. 5). 


In the 570s, the Visigothic coins of Spain made a 
change from such vaguely imperial types to clear 
statements of Visigothic royal authority (Miles 1952, 
45). Around the same time, mints from most parts of 
the Merovingian realm also abandoned reference to 
the emperors in Constantinople, but they did not, in 
general, replace this with a statement of Frankish royal 
authority. Instead, the two pieces of information that 
were most often considered important to place on the 
coins were the name of a city or institution, presumably 
the place of issue, and the name of a moneyer, presum- 
ably the person responsible for issuing those coins 
(figs. 6 and 7). 


A gold coin can function as an economic object re- 
gardless of what is written on it; however, as political 
instruments Merovingian coins clearly served a differ- 
ent function from their Roman predecessors. Instead of 
carrying a proclamation of power and sovereignty, they 
instead display local marks of responsibility. In part this 
may reflect royal indifference to control of the minting 
process, but it also suggests a new attitude to the idea of 
kingship, just as the divisions of the Merovingian realm 
did (Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 97-98). 


The main regional exception to this development was 
Provence. For decades after most other Merovingian 
mints had abandoned reference to Byzantine emperors 
on their coins, the mints of Provence continued to issue 
coins that named the current emperor. These so-called 
quasi-imperial coins remained very much a part of the 
late antique Mediterranean world, at a time when coins 
in the rest of the Merovingian realm were evolving 

into something quite different from their Roman and 
Byzantine ancestors (Uhalde 2001). 


Although easily differentiated from contemporary 
Byzantine coins on various features, the quasi-imperial 
coins remained close to them in design (figs. 8 and 

9). In fact, the Byzantine-like features of these coins 
differ so much from the coins minted in the rest of the 
Merovingian realm after the 560s that past researchers 
sometimes suggested that they must reflect some sort 
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Fig. 5: Gold tremissis issued in Merovingian France, clumsily imitat- 
ing contemporary Byzantine tremisses of the emperor Justinian I with 
a depiction on the reverse of a facing Victory holding laurel wreath 
and orb (ANS 1937.56.56, gift of May L. Wyman). 


Fig. 6: Gold tremissis issued at Lieusaint by the moneyer Dacoaldus 
(ANS 1964.30.1, purchase). 


Fig. 7: Gold tremissis issued at Toul by the moneyer Dructoaldus 
(ANS 1967.182.251, bequest of Douglas P. Dickie). 


Fig. 8: Byzantine gold solidus of Maurice (582-602), Constantinople 
mint (ANS 1948.19.411, gift of Archer M. Huntington). 


Fig. 9: Quasi-imperial solidus in the name of Maurice (582-602) 
minted at Arles in Provence (ANS 1990.25.1, purchase). The types are 
obviously very different from the official Byzantine coin in figure 8, 
but at the same time the style is considerably more Roman than the 
more typical Merovingian coins in figures 6 and 7. 


Fig. 10: Quasi-imperial tremissis in the name of Maurice minted at 
Marseille (ANS 1956.25.44, purchase). The tremissis, one third of a 
solidus, was the predominant gold coin in western Europe in the sixth 











and seventh centuries. 


Provence in the Merovingian Period 
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of Byzantine connections (Rigold 1954), possibly via 
the Papacy (Grierson 1959). However, they are clearly 
distinct from any official Byzantine issues of the period. 
The particular types used are a grab-bag of features 
from earlier imitative coins of southern France, con- 
temporary Byzantine coins from North Africa, and 
some new modifications or reinterpretations of motifs, 
such as the melding of a cross on a step with a cross on 
an orb. Moreover, the designs are not as professionally 
executed as the products of the Constantinople mint. 
However, the most interesting differences from official 
Byzantine coins are certain added features that may 
suggest the priorities of the issuers. 


Two frequent additions to the reverse design convey 
pieces of information that were more important in 
Merovingian Provence than in the Byzantine empire: 
a mint mark and a value mark. The mint marks con- 
nect these coins specifically to southeastern France. 
The most common is MA for Marseille, but a number 
of others occur as well, including AR for Arles, VC for 
Uzes, and VIVA for Viviers (Uhalde 2001). (Two of 
these mints, Uzés and Viviers, are not in Provence as 
it is defined today. In the Merovingian period, though, 
the concept of the Massiliensis Provincia was not yet 
tied to the specific boundaries of the later medieval 
Counts of Provence.) On the coins of the rest of the 
Merovingian realm, the place of issue is the piece of 
information that is most consistently present, and 
although the reason for its importance is unclear, the 
presence of these marks on the quasi-imperial coins is a 
feature shared with most other Merovingian coins. 


The value marks—XXI on solidi and VII on tremisses— 
speak to a different audience. The normative standard 
for a Byzantine solidus at the time was a weight of 24 
siliquae of gold, or a little over 4.5 grams. Thus the 
tremissis (fig. 10), equivalent to one third of a solidus, 
had a normative weight of 8 siliquae. The weights of 
Merovingian coins, though, had decreased somewhat 
by the late sixth century, so that a tremissis was typi- 
cally around 1.3 grams, or about 7 siliquae in Roman 
weight, and the solidus was correspondingly around 

21 siliquae (Uhalde 2001). The information in the 

value marks was most useful not to people inside the 
Merovingian realm, where this reduced standard was 
the norm, but to those outside it, telling them that these 
coins weighed somewhat less than the accepted interna- 
tional standard. 


Mediterranean Trade in the Seventh Century 

These changes, one pointing each direction, are sym- 
bolic of the role of Provence in the Merovingian period 
as the most important point of connection between the 
Mediterranean and northwestern Europe. In addition to 
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(https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Marseille_-_Le_jardin_des vestiges.]PG). 





the archaeological evidence of trade mentioned above, abbey obtained confirmations of it from several suc- 
the written documents of northern France offer testi- ceeding kings, and two of these confirmations (with 
mony to how this connection was perceived at the time. __ slight variations of the terms) do survive. 
Although we must assume that the vast majority of the Corbie received a much more ambitious grant from 
documents that were created in the Merovingian period King Chlothar III (657-673), which similarly sur- 
have not survived in any form, a few ecclesiastical ar- vives only in a copy of a confirmation by a later 
chives have preserved copies—or, very rarely, originals— — king. This concession granted the abbey a long list 
of a handful of these documents. The abbeys of Saint- of commodities to be collected annually from the 
Denis (near Paris) and Corbie (in Picardy north of Paris) | customs revenues of the port of Fos in Provence, in- 
are among these few, and both preserved documents cluding 10,000 pounds of olive oil as well as substan- 
referring to the Mediterranean commerce of Provence. tial quantities of fish sauce, spices, Mediterranean 
nuts and fruits, rice, leather, pigment, and papyrus 
Saint-Denis received a grant from King Dagobert I (Levillain 1902, 236). This document is revealing of 
(629-639) of 100 solidi per year from the customs dues — what a wealthy abbey in northern France might wish 
at the port of Marseille, and an exemption on tolls for to obtain from Mediterranean trade in the seventh 
transporting six cart-loads of olive oil (to be bought century; what is less clear is whether 10,000 pounds 
with this revenue) from Marseille to Saint-Denis (Gi- of olive oil, 30 pounds of pepper, and all the other 


raud et al. 2010, nos. 4469, 4484). Although the original commodities listed could really be collected from the 
papyrus document of this grant does not survive, the tolls of Fos around 660. 


vierovingilan 


Fig. 12: Gold solidus issued at Marseille in the name of Chlothar 

II (584-629), probably after 613 when he became king of the entire 
Frankish realm (ANS 1949.49.2, purchase). The solidus was the prin- 
cipal denomination in which quantities of money were reckoned, but 
Provence was the only area in Merovingian France in which it was 





normally minted. Images enlarged. 


Fig. 13: Gold tremissis issued at Uzés in the name of Dagobert I (623- 
639) (ANS 1949.49.6, purchase). Retrograde legends are frequently 
encountered on Merovingian coins. Images enlarged. 


Fig. 14: Gold tremissis minted at Viviers in the name of Dagobert I 
(623-639) (ANS 1949.49.5, purchase). Images enlarged. 











Fig. 15: Electrum signet ring from the Merovingian period, northern 
§ : § 

France (Metropolitan Museum of Art 17.191.93, www.metmuseum. 

org). The complex monogram on this ring suggests that its owner was 

someone in a position to seal documents, but in the decentralized 

Merovingian realm this meant a church figure or wealthy aristocrat 

more often than an official of a king. Image enlarged. 


Fig. 16: Gold tremissis from the moneyer Madelinus at the mint of 
Dorestad, c. 630-670 (ANS 1944.100.74951, bequest of Edward T. 
Newell). Dorestad, located along the early medieval channel of the 
Rhine, was probably the most important of the new trading settle- 
ments that emerged around the North Sea during the seventh and 
eighth centuries. It served as an entrepot connecting Austrasia to the 
trade networks of northern Europe. Images enlarged. 


rovence in the Merovingian Period 


The clarity and specificity of the numbers in these 
grants can be deceptive. They give the appearance of 
being quantitative evidence for trade, but this is not 
necessarily valid (Loseby 2000). When an abbot in 
northern France obtained a grant from a royal patron 
in northern France, it is possible that the specifics about 
what could be obtained in Provence were based more 
on optimism than on informed calculation. 


For most of the seventh century, archaeological evi- 
dence indicates that the Mediterranean trade of late 
antiquity continued at Marseille (fig. 11). The volume of 
this trade, however, may well have been shrinking. Ex- 
cavations around the port of Marseille show significant 
quantities of imported ceramics (transport amphoras 
from North Africa and the eastern Mediterranean as 
well as plates and bowls from Tunisia) up to the end of 
the seventh century (Bonifay 1998, 358). However, the 
limited evidence available from other sites in southern 
France suggests that the abundant imports of the fifth 
and early sixth centuries dwindled rapidly after 550. By 
the middle of the seventh century, few sites other than 
Marseille show much evidence for non-local ceramics 
(cf. Bonifay et al. 1998; Démians d’Archimbaud 1994). 


Nevertheless, even as the amount of trade declined, it 
seems to have been directed through Marseille as well 
as Fos and Arles. Even after long-distance trade ceased 
to be visible at most archaeological sites, a few places 
still received imported goods, such as Sant Peyre, a site 
located in the hills between Uzés and Viviers, interpret- 
ed by the excavators as an aristocratic residence that 
was destroyed by fire perhaps as late as the early eighth 
century (C. Pellecuer and J.-M. Péne in Leenhardt et al. 
1993, 150-151). This house contained several amphoras 
from North Africa and from either Sicily or the Aegean, 
as well as a seal impression with Arabic writing. 


The Reorientation of the Merovingian World 
Although the quasi-imperial coinage ended around 615, 
similar coins, both solidi and tremisses, continued to 
be produced at the same mints until the 670s. Instead 
of the emperor’s name, the obverse bore the name of 
the Frankish king who ruled Austrasia, the eastern part 
of the Frankish realm, with which Provence was most 
often connected (figs. 12-14). 


Outside of a Merovingian context, putting the king's 
name on coins would not be particularly notable, but 

it is very unusual for Merovingian coins. Except in 
Provence (and briefly in the nearby Gévaudan), the 
king’s name appeared only rarely and haphazardly on 
coins; as mentioned above, most coins referred only to a 
city or church and to a moneyer (Grierson and Black- 
burn 1986, 129). 


The legacy of Roman culture in Merovingian Provence 
may be part of the reason for this unusually persistent 
recognition of royal sovereignty on coins, but a more 
important reason might be the way regional power in 
the Merovingian kingdom was managed (fig. 15). Royal 
power, even when the kingdom was partitioned, was 
centered far to the north, in Paris and Metz and other 
towns of northern France; in general, the Merovin- 
gian kings never visited Provence. Instead, there was 
normally a regional governor, called a rector or patri- 
cian, based at Marseille or Arles, who administered the 
Mediterranean portion of the kingdom (Uhalde 2001). 
These governors were functionally autonomous; the 
increasingly ineffective Merovingian kings exercised 
little authority in the outlying parts of the kingdom, 
and the aristocrats who exercised real authority at court 
were not yet able to dominate all parts of France (Lewis 
1976). The customs revenues of the Mediterranean 
ports were probably what really mattered to the royal 
administration in the north, such as it was, and the 
royal coinage may be a result of this source of revenue, 
perhaps the most consistent source of monetary income 
left to the Frankish kings by this time (Loseby 1998). 
However, gold, at this time, was imported into France 
via the Mediterranean. As the trade through Marseille 
and other ports decreased, and as the Frankish realm 
became less able to produce or obtain goods for sale 
overseas (probably mostly slaves), the supply of gold for 
minting Merovingian coins must have diminished. This 
can be seen in the decreasing fineness of seventh-cen- 
tury Merovingian gold coins. In the sixth century, the 
composition of Merovingian coins could be more than 
90% gold; by the third quarter of the seventh century, it 
could be 33% or less (e.g., Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 
nos. 406, 408-9). 


Merovingian coins are not abundant in general, and 
most issues seem to have been very limited. However, 
there does seem to have been a shift in abundance 
during the seventh century from south to north. The 
quasi-imperial coins of the late sixth and early seventh 
centuries are a fairly abundant series, for Merovingian 
gold, as are the coins of Chalon-sur-Sadne in Burgundy 
(directly up the Rhone valley from Provence), but the 
later royal coins of Provence are not. Instead, in the 
middle decades of the seventh century, some of the 
most abundant issues appear to be those from the far 
northeast, from what had been a very marginal region 
in Roman times. 


Representative of this trend are a series bearing the 
names of a moneyer named Madelinus and the mint 
of Dorestad (fig. 16). It is possible that many examples 
are imitations produced neither by Madelinus nor at 
Dorestad, but they are in any case products of the mid- 
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Fig. 17: Map of important trading sites around the North Sea around 
the beginning of the eighth century. 





Fig. 18: Silver denier minted at or near Poitiers, from the Bais hoard, 
buried c. 735-740 (ANS 1958.136.7, purchase). The sources of silver 


for Merovingian coins are mostly unknown, but chemical analysis 


suggests a distinct source for the coins of Poitiers (Téreygeol 2000). 
Images enlarged. 





Fig. 19: Silver denier issued at Marseille by the patrician Nemfidius, 
c. 700-710 (ANS 1959.76.13, purchase). Images enlarged. 





Fig. 20: Silver denier issued at Marseille by the patrician Nemfidius, 
c. 700-710 (ANS 1960.56.2, purchase). Images enlarged. 





Fig. 21: Silver denier issued at Arles or Marseille by the patrician 
Antenor, c. 710-720 (ANS 1967.182.254, bequest of Douglas P. 
Dickie). Images enlarged. 
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seventh century from what is now the Netherlands. 
Their abundance points to a new development in the 
Merovingian economy, in which the town of Dorestad 
was one of the foremost examples. 


During the seventh and eighth centuries, a series of 
new towns sprang up around the North Sea and English 
Channel. These towns, many of them on sites not previ- 
ously occupied, were the locations of a growing network 
of trade that linked the Frankish lands with England, 
northern Germany, and Scandinavia (Hill and Cowie 
2001). By the second half of the seventh century, sites 
such as Ipswich in East Anglia, Lundenwic (London) in 
Essex/Mercia, Dorestad and Domburg in Frisia/Austra- 
sia, and Quentovic in Neustria displayed an economic 
dynamism without a parallel anywhere in western 
Mediterranean Europe at the time (fig. 17). 


In the growing economy of the North Sea world, com- 
merce and the use of coinage were expanding rather 
than shrinking, and the apparent shortage of gold is 
likely to have been felt most acutely in this region. It is 
probably in Neustria in northern France where a funda- 
mental shift in Merovingian coinage first took place. 
Around the 670s, the minting of gold tremisses was 
replaced by the minting of silver deniers (Grierson and 
Blackburn 1986, 94-95). 


Unlike imported gold, silver was obtainable more lo- 
cally. The mines at Melle in western France that pro- 
vided the silver for a major Carolingian mint are now 
known to have entered use in the Merovingian period, 
and there seems to have been another significant source 
of silver near Poitiers, which became a major mint at 
this time (Téreygeol 2007; fig. 18). These silver coins, 
worth a quarter of a base gold tremissis, were better 
suited for use in the markets of the north, where slaves 
were an important commodity but quernstones, deco- 
rated pottery, finely carved combs, glassware, and many 
other goods of moderate value were traded (Hill and 
Cowie 2001). 


Provence As Peripheral Region 

At the same time, the long-distance trade of Mediter- 
ranean France was becoming too minor to be archaeo- 
logically visible. The site at Sant Peyre mentioned above 
is one of the last clear bodies of evidence for such trade 
for centuries. Around 700 or shortly after, ceramic 
imports from the eastern and southern parts of the 
Mediterranean became very infrequent even at Mar- 
seille and at other major centers such as Rome (Bien 
2007; Sagui et al. 1997). Trade had not entirely ceased 
in the Mediterranean, but it had become very limited 
in volume, mostly restricted to high-value, low-volume 
luxury goods such as spices, silks, and the like. Bulky 
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commodities such as ceramic vessels and olive oil or 
fish sauce were no longer worth transporting in enough 
quantity to show up regularly in the archaeological 
evidence. Although the papal chancery in Rome still 
used papyrus into the eleventh century, in France it had 
almost entirely disappeared, replaced by locally made 
parchment, by the end of the seventh century. Thus, 

by the time the confirmation of the Corbie grant was 
issued in 716, its terms had become almost imaginary 
(Loseby 2000, 187-189; cf. Pirenne 1937, 147-148). 


Provence, like most of the rest of France, changed over 

to a silver coinage in the late seventh century. This would 
have isolated it monetarily from the rest of the Mediter- 
ranean world, all of which used either a multi-denomi- 
nation system based on gold and bronze or else debased 
gold alone, but if trade with the rest of the Mediterranean 
had virtually disappeared, this would not have been a 
significant problem. Instead, this decision seems to show 
that Provence was looking more to the north than to its 
former connections to the south and east. 


The Merovingian deniers of Provence still retain some 
interesting differences from those of northern France. 
They are consistently lighter (around 1.1 grams, com- 
pared to a standard around 1.3 grams for northern 
France), which might indicate a relative scarcity of 
silver in the south. And although they do not name the 
(increasingly meaningless) kings the way the earlier 
gold coins did, they continue to represent a public 
authority. Instead of naming moneyers, as the de- 
niers of northern France did, the deniers of Provence 
bear monograms that apparently refer to governors of 
Provence, such as Antenor and Nemfidius (figs. 19-21). 


Although the Merovingian deniers of Provence exist in 
relative abundance, due largely to a single large hoard 
found near Cimiez around 1850, the prevailing impres- 
sion that they give is of a region that had lost its previ- 
ously central role as the point of connection between 
the Frankish realm and the wider world. Rather than 
having the most Roman coins of the Frankish world, 
Provence instead had its least Frankish coins. 


Roman culture still survived much more in Provence 
than elsewhere in France, but without the wider Medi- 
terranean context it was losing its relevance. One of the 
most informative socio-cultural documents for the late 
Merovingian period in Provence is the will of a man 
named Abbo, originally written in 739 but preserved in 
a later document because he bequeathed his properties 
to the abbey of Novalesa, which he had founded (Geary 
1985). Abbo was certainly the rector of a province and 
probably the patrician of Provence after 739. He owned 
many properties in southern Burgundy, the Alps, and 


Provence, which are listed in his will, along with com- 
ments on how Abbo had acquired them. 


This document shows a society in which the forms of 
late Roman law were still followed in considerable de- 
tail, with citations of the lex Falcidia and a lex de libertis 
(Geary 1985, 30). Abbo’s wealthy kindred included 
connections to the Frankish aristocracy but also indi- 
viduals bearing names inherited from the late antique 
aristocracy of Gaul, such as Siagria, Rustica, Semforia- 
nus, Valerianus, and others. This was the culture that 
produced the most Roman-style coins of Merovingian 
France, but by the time Abbo died, probably around 
750, this culture was rapidly becoming assimilated by 
that of northern France. 


When the Merovingian dynasty was replaced by the 
Carolingian, the royal court in northern France became 
far more important and powerful. The country between 
the Seine and Rhine valleys was the heartland of the 
Carolingian realm, both politically and economically, 
and Provence was at best a marginal backwater, of little 
importance to its rulers. Participation in the royal, later 
imperial, court and its military and judicial leader- 

ship was of far more use to the regional aristocracy 

of Provence than were the isolated local traditions of 
Roman derivation. Abbo’s world shows us a world that 
was either about to disappear or already disappearing, 
after the virtual collapse of long-distance commerce 

in the Mediterranean brought an end to Provence’s 

role as the richest and most sophisticated part of the 
Frankish realm; as Pirenne put it, “By the ninth century 
Provence, once the richest country of Gaul, had become 
the poorest” (Pirenne 1939, 30). And with this larger 
change in the cultural and economic distinctiveness of 
Provence came an end to its monetary distinctiveness 
in the Frankish realm as well. 
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SAINT JOAN OF THE UPPER WEST SIDE: 
A New York Statue Turns 100 


David Hill 


On a chilly afternoon, 100 years ago this past De- 
cember, a crowd gathered on a knoll overlooking the 
Hudson River on Manhattan’s Upper West Side at 93rd 
Street (fig. 1). The lucky ones sat on chairs that had been 
placed on a wooden platform constructed for the event, 
while others stood, wedged into whatever space they 
could find in the crowd or observing from a distance 
across Riverside Drive. It wasn’t star power that drew 
them; the biggest name to appear that day was Thomas 
Edison’s wife, Mina. She would have the honor of 
revealing the object that brought them there. Not that 
anyone could have missed it, the cloaked form rising 
from the crowd’s center, with only drapery preserving 
some of the mystery. As artillery guns sounded and the 
Lafayette Guards struck up France’s national anthem, 
Mrs. Edison pulled the canvas free.' The crowd gazed 
up, seeing for the first time the majestic bronze Joan of 
Arc, the teenage French warrior depicted in full armor 
atop her muscular steed, sword held aloft to receive 
God’s blessing (facing page). 


Giving the statue its monumental bearing was a mag- 
nificent gothic granite base by the architect John Van 
Pelt. It supplied not only grandeur but symbolic mean- 
ing, as it contained many tons of stone excavated near 
the Rouen dungeon where the young fighter had been 
imprisoned. The base also was to contain a tangible 
reminder of the war then gripping Europe—a fragment 
of a pilaster from the Cathedral of Rheims, shelled by 
Germans just a few months earlier—but it arrived too 
late for the ceremony and would instead be placed there 
the following year. A time capsule was also included, a 
“hermetically sealed” copper box containing, among 
other things, American and French coins and med- 

als, letters from President Woodrow Wilson and New 
York Governor Charles Whitman, and a specimen of 


staurolite—“fairy stone”—a naturally occurring crystal 
shaped like a cross, said to be created by the weeping of 
fairies after the crucifixion of Jesus.* 


The day, commemorated with a medal by Tiffany & Co. 
(fig. 2), was a triumph, not only for the sculptor, Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt (figs. 3-4), but also for the organizers. 
New York’s experience in this area had not always been 
so glorious. In fact, the city’s hodgepodge of statu- 

ary had by that time become the object of widespread 
scorn. The parks commissioner, Charles Stover, saw this 
new addition as an antidote to the numerous “freak- 

ish statues” haunting the city, hoping that more like it 
might proliferate to replace “the monstrosities which 
now disfigure it.”> The committee in charge would 
remain active for years, organizing other events, such as 
a large Bastille Day celebration in 1918.‘ Later that same 
year, the strip of land where the statue sits was officially 
designated Joan of Arc Park,° an event celebrated in 
January 1919 and commemorated with two medals, 
one of which was designed by Hyatt and issued by the 
ANS (figs. 5-6). There would be numerous ceremonies 
held in the park in 1919, moments to gather and listen 
to the New York City police band play, to lay flowers at 
the monument’s base, to observe the release of carrier 
pigeons, to reflect on the French and American alliance 
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Fig. 1: The unveiling of Anna Vaughn Hyatt’s Joan of Arc on Manhattan's Upper West Side drew a large crowd, and prominent coverage in the 
New York Times (December 12, 1915). 
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Fig. 2: United States. Unveiling of the Joan of Arc Statue. Silver medal by 
Tiffany & Co., 1915. (1915.241.1, gift of J. Sanford Saltus) 37 x 26 mm. 


{ purple case, containing a set of these medals, was placed into J. Sanford 


Saltus’s tomb in Woodlawn Cemetery in the Bronx (Numismatist, August 1922). 






Fig. 3: Hyatt at the unveiling in 1915 (1 ibrary of Congress) 


“It was about the only dedication I ever went to,” she 


remembered 50 years later. 


in the recently concluded war, and to hope for continu- 
ing peace. ° 


Planning for the statue began in 1909 with the forma- 
tion of the Joan of Arc Statue Committee, its goal to 
commemorate the 500th anniversary of her birth.’ 

Its president was the imposing Tiffany executive, 
gemologist, and active American Numismatic Society 
member George Frederick Kunz. But the real pas- 
sion for the project was centered in the shy but eager 
founder of the committee,* its honorary president, 

J. Sanford Saltus (figs. 7-8). Saltus, the heir to a steel 
fortune, had as a young man dabbled in the arts. But 
as “an amateur painter of uneven talent,” according to 
his friend Francklyn Paris, he grew frustrated by his 
inability to express himself artistically. He was also 
painfully inarticulate generally. So he sought other 
outlets, finding satisfaction in the various projects 
and awards he funded at institutions such as the 
National Academy of Design (1908), the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts (1910), and the American Numismatic 
Society (1913). Though bashful and timid, Saltus 
would come alive when talk turned to topics that set 
his merry eyes a-twinkle. One was Marie Antoinette’s 
ill-fated son, the Dauphin of France, who died as a 
child in captivity.’ Another was Joan of Arc, to whom, 
it was said, he had a devotion that was almost child- 
like in its purity.’° 


Encouraging signs of success came to the committee 
in early 1913 when a large exhibition of Joan of Arc 
materials opened at the American Numismatic Soci- 
ety’s building on Audubon Terrace. The committee 
wanted to stimulate public interest in the project and 
also hoped to encourage financial backing. It appears 
the first goal was easier to accomplish, with the New 
York Times reporting on the “throng at opening of ex- 
hibition preliminary to raising statue in New York.”!! 
In the end it was up to Saltus to provide the bulk of 
the funding out of his own pocket—$35,000 accord- 
ing to one estimate.'” 
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Fig. 4: Portrait of Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt with the 
model for her Joan of Ar 
by Marion Boyd Allen 
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Fig. 5: United States. Dedication of Joan of Arc Park. Gold medal by 
Tiffany & Co., 1919. (1919.109.2, gift of J. Sanford Saltus) 75 x 52 mm 
Saltus donated three of these medals, in bronze, silver, and gold. It 


commemorates the designation of the land around the statue as Joan 
of Arc Park, depicting a 21-gun salute by the United States cruiser 
Des Moines and the crossed searchlights of the battleships Utah and 


Pennsylvania 





Fig 6: United States. Homage to the Maid of France. Gold medal by 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt, 1919. (0000.999.4441, gift of J. Sanford Saltus) 
64 mm. Hyatt told the committee she didn’t want to merely copy her 
statue on this medal, struck by the ANS for the dedication of Joan of 
Arc Park, and produced this design instead. 
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The committee had scoured the world for materials to 
exhibit, and on display were statues from notable art- 
ists such as Félix Charpentier and Henri Chapu, some 
paintings, manuscripts from the library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, cases of medals (fig. 9), and a few coins. There 
was, nevertheless, a kind of kitchen-sink aspect over- 
all. There were printed poems, sheet music, books, and 
postcards. Many of the items were merely photographs: 
of statues, of Sarah Bernhardt appearing as Joan of Arc, 
of Joan of Arc’s signature. The New York City parks 
department had sent over some photographs of a lion 
named Joan of Arc from the Central Park Zoo to be 
included. Many of the items in the exhibition catalog 
are listed simply as “engraving from an old book .”" 
Floral arrangements provided relief from these mostly 
monochromatic displays. Fleurs-de-lis constructed of 
lilies of the valley flanked the entrance; inside were 
yellow orchids and scarlet carnations, Easter lilies with 
yellow and white ribbons, and white lilacs mixed with 
blue bachelor buttons." There were over 1,000 items put 
on display, and an exhausted ANS director Bauman 
Belden worked well into the evenings putting it all to- 
gether.'° By 1916, many of the items were still cluttering 
the basement at the ANS, a situation that had Belden 
appealing to Kunz in an effort to get it all cleared out.'° 


At the time of the exhibit, the organizers reportedly 
had not yet settled on a sculptor, but Kunz hinted that 
the selection might be an unorthodox one, which in 
1913, especially considering the size of the sculpture, 
meant it might be a woman. “We do not care who 
makes it,” he said, “a Russian, an Italian, an American, 
or a Hottentot—a man, woman, or a child.””” For 
several years, Saltus had traveled throughout Europe, 
talking to artists, examining statues, and attending no 
less than nine Joan of Arc pageants.’ One day he 
stopped into the Paris Salon and was struck by the 
sight of Hyatt’s life-sized plaster of Joan of Arc on 
horseback. Hyatt had been basking in the glow of 
praise for the work, but few believed that a woman 
could produce something of that size without consider- 
able help. This was the reason, she would later say, that 
she received an honorable mention there instead of a 
“real medal.”!? What struck the New York committee 
most of all was that the young fighter was presented, 
not as a simpleton driven by religious hysteria, but as 
a poised and dignified young woman.”° 


There was a time when every schoolchild knew the 
legend of the peasant girl, who, acting on instructions 
from God, convinced a crown prince to put her at the 
head of a French army, her subsequent defeat of British 
and Burgundian forces, the saving of the city of Or- 
leans, her trial for witchcraft (and for her dressing like 
a man), and her burning at the stake in 1431. The story, 
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Fig. 7: This portrait of J. Sanford Saltus by George M. Reevs (1909) hangs in the library of the Salmagundi Club of New York Cit) 


Saltus was an active member of the club. (Courtesy of Salmagundi Club.) 
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Fig. 8: United States. Saint Joan of Arc Day, J. Sanford Saltus Che- 
valier, Legion d’Honneur. Bronze medal by the Joan of Arc Statue 
Committee, 1919. (1919.158.1, gift of the Joan of Arc Statue Commit- 
tee) 63 mm. The committee had this special medal struck to recognize 
Saltus’s work over the previous decade. 


with its built-in drama and ingredients ripe for sym- 
bolic interpretation, has been the subject of countless 
artistic adaptations. Mark Twain’s last novel, published 
in 1896, was a fictionalized account of her life, one that 
Hyatt cited as influential.” George Bernard Shaw’s stage 
play Saint Joan (1924) came soon after her canonization 
by the Catholic Church in 1920. There have been scores 
of movies, paintings, medals, and depictions in almost 
all other conceivable media (fig. 10).”” And there have 
been countless ceremonies honoring her. Hyatt herself 
stood in for Joan, attired in rented armor and perched 
uneasily on horseback, for a procession at the old Madi- 
son Square Garden.” 


Everyone involved with New York’s Joan of Arc statue 
had opinions about its meaning. Hyatt said that she 
had in mind the young woman’s spiritual intensity, the 
“religious fervor” that had her “speaking to her saints,” 
giving her the strength to endure the sleepless marches 
through the cold and rain.* McDougall Hawkes of the 
Museum of French Art, downplayed religiosity, sus- 
pecting she was driven more by “the growing feeling 

of modern patriotism.””” Kunz cautioned against too 
modernist an interpretation. “We are not thinking of 
anything having to do either with religion or woman 
suffrage,” he said. “She represents, I think, the best type 
of true womanhood.”° To one speaker at the unveiling, 
France’s ambassador, Jean J. Jusserand, the meaning 
was unambiguous. Reminding the crowd of the recent 
bombardment of the Rheims cathedral—“never defaced 
by sacrilegious hands until the present day”—he har- 
kened back to the saints that had watched over Joan. 
“The nation has become one in a single purpose,” he 
said. “She can fight, and will win the fight.”” 


Saint Joan of the Upper West Side 


Fig 9: France. Joan of Arc. Silver medal by Félix Rasumny, 1898. 
(0000.999.71211, gift of J. Sanford Saltus) 25 mm. All but seven of 
the 228 medals displayed at the Society’s exhibition in 1913 had been 
donated to the ANS by Saltus in 1912 (ANS Proceedings, 1913). 


By the time she was selected by the committee, Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt was already a successful sculptor. Born 
in Massachusetts in 1876, her father, Alpheus, was a 
paleontologist and zoologist who taught at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. From the moment 
of her birth, she was surrounded by the animals that 
would become a specialty in her work. She described 
her father as a “poor professor on poor professor pay,” 
but he nevertheless had the means build an art studio 
in the backyard of their house in the coastal town of 
Annisquam. Her older sister, Harriet, was supposed 

to be the sculptor of the family, having studied under 
Henry Hudson Kitzon, a sculptor of American military 
heroes. Anna was going to be a violinist. But Harriet 
found that she had no aptitude for sculpting animals, 
so she turned to Anna, who, she said, had been study- 
ing them since she was “knee-high to a grasshopper.”** 
Anna excelled at the work. She began selling small 
bronzes through a firm in Boston, finding such success 
that she was able to move to New York in her early 20s, 
seeking work there as an animalier, a newly emerging 
specialty in the art world.” Even within this narrow 
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Fig. 11: Picture postcard of the Joan of Arc Statue at the Boulevard Saint-Marcel, Paris, 1919. Saltus sent several such postcards, and other notes 
reporting on his European travels, back to the ANS 


field, she faced stiff competition. Also in New York, 

for example, was Alexander Phimister Proctor, who 
sculpted horses for Daniel Chester French’s equestrian 
statues. Anna took up with several young women, art- 
ists and musicians, with whom she shared an apartment 
and studio. There was no time for parties, she later 
assured an interviewer, just hard work.” It paid off. A 
collaboration with one of her roommates, the bronze 
group Men and Bull, won a medal at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904.*! 


Commissions quickly followed, and sales of her small 
figures—jaguars, bears, bucking broncos, many based 
on clay sketches made during visits to the Bronx and 
Brooklyn zoos—was brisk.** The next step was Paris, 
where she set herself up in a studio large enough ac- 
commodate the draft horses lent by the proprietors of 
a nearby store, which she studied while composing the 
monumental plaster exhibited at the Salon. Aware that 
“every French sculptor has done his Joan of Arc,” she 
hoped to set hers apart by paying strict attention to 
authenticity in the armor. She turned to Bashford Dean, 
curator of armor at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
for help. He had a young assistant don a set of plain, 
15th-century armor and positioned him on a wooden 


“horse” constructed from a barrel. Hyatt then took 
photographs that she could work from later.** Details 
such as the horse’s bit didn’t escape her attention. She 
wanted the severity of its grip to emphasize the power 
of the horse, contrasting it with the “small strength of 
the girl.” Later, Anna had casts made of the small model 
for the work, which she sold for $750 each.** 


The unveiling of the New York statue didn’t extinguish 
Saltus’s Joan of Arc passions. He continued to travel 
throughout Europe, mailing back notes and picture 
postcards of statues of her to his friends and fellow 
members at the ANS (fig. 11), attending any and all 
celebrations he could find that honored her, such as one 
in Orleans following the armistice of 1919.° A particu- 
lar thrill came when he was present for her canoniza- 
tion in Rome in 1920 (fig. 12).*° Saltus donated a copy of 
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Fig. 13: Another statue of Joan of Arc by Hyatt, this one for the 
still unfinished Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in Manhat- 
tan’s Morningside Heights, was given by Saltus, who didn’t live 





to see its dedication in 1922. 


Fig. 12: France. Canonization of Joan of Arc. Silver plaque, 1920. 
(1920.142.6, gift of J. Sanford Saltus) 52 x 37 mm. Saltus was particular- 
ly thrilled to be present at the canonization of Joan of Arc in Rome, 1920. 





Fig. 14: United States. J. Sanford Saltus in death. Plaque by Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt, 1924. (1924.168.1, gift of Archer M. Huntington). 
Saltus died unexpectedly, and under mysterious circumstances, 
in 1922. 
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Saint Joan of the Upper West Side 





Fig. 15: United States. Archer M. Huntington and Anna Hyatt 
Huntington. Bronze medal by C. P. Jennewein, 1973. (1980.183.4, gift 
of Brookgreen Gardens), 78 mm. Archer and Anna were married in 
1923, This medal was the first in a series by Brookgreen Gardens. 


Saint Joan of the Upper Wes Side 


Hyatt’s statue to the city of Blois, France. (Three other 
copies were later installed: in Gloucester, Massachusetts 
San Francisco, and Québec.)” Saltus even sponsored a 
different Joan of Arc statue in New York, again by Hy- 
att, this one for the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine 
(fig. 13). He wouldn’t live to see that one dedicated. In 
1922 Saltus had gone to London for a meeting of the 
British Numismatic Society and was staying at the Hotel 
Metropole. His lifeless body was discovered one morn- 
ing by a maid. Next to his bed was one glass containing 
potassium cyanide, a poisonous concoction commonly 
used at the time used to clean coins, and another 
containing ginger ale. It was officially ruled that he had 
confused the two: “death by misadventure.”** He was 69 
(fig. 14). 


> 


At the time of Saltus’s death, Anna was in her mid-40s 
and had already enjoyed many years of professional 
success. A decade earlier it had been reported that she 
was just one of 12 women in the United States earning 
$50,000 a year.” In fact, she was already quite well 
established by the time of the first Wright Brothers 
flight in 1903. Yet she would live to see men walk on the 
moon. More than half of her life lay ahead of her in 
1922, and changes were on the horizon. 


The most immediate was her marriage to the recently 
divorced railroad and shipping heir Archer Huntington 
(fig. 15). A student and obsessive collector in the area of 
geographic and cultural Spain, Huntington had found- 
ed the Hispanic Society of America to house the art- 
work, books, and coins he had been amassing. He also 
lavished support on its neighbors at Audubon Terrace, 
the complex he had built on Manhattan’s far Upper 
West Side to house the American Geographical Society, 
the Museum of the American Indian, the American Nu- 
mismatic Society, and other cultural institutions. Anna 
and Archer met in 1921 when he commissioned her to 
design a medal honoring Argentinian president Bartolo- 
mé Mitre Martinez for the Hispanic Society. The two 
saw much more of each other after he put her in charge 
of an exhibit by the National Sculpture Society held at 
Audubon Terrace. In 1923, Archer and Anna gathered 
with a handful of friends in Anna’s studio on 12th Street 
in Greenwich Village, and the two were married. Anna's 
next major project was a bronze grouping, at its center 
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g. 16: Hyatt’s El Cid at Audubon Terrace 


an equestrian statue of the 11th-century Spanish hero 
El Cid, for a courtyard at Audubon Terrace (fig. 16). 
Anna joined the ANS in 1919.*° 


Those who knew Anna in the years that followed could 
be forgiven for not thinking her a likely candidate for 
longevity. By 1927, severe and persistent health prob- 
lems—fevers, coughing up blood, exhaustion—pre- 
vented her from working. It was tuberculosis and it 
would plague her for a decade. The Huntingtons sought 
relief in different climates, mixing trips to Switzerland 
and Arizona in with their other travels.*! They both felt 
they needed to get out of the city, and it wasn’t just for 
Anna’s health. Though Archer was, to the rest of the 
world, a large and imposing bear of a man, of whom it 
was said a museum would rise everywhere he put down 
his foot, to Anna, and, it seems, to himself, he was 
primarily a poet.*” In 1897 he had published a transla- 
tion of an epic poem about El Cid from Castilian into 
English, a project that took 10 years to complete.** He 
would ultimately publish 24 books of poetry, all but 
three privately printed.** According to Anna, “he want- 
ed very much to devote himself to his poetry,” and felt 
he needed to escape the city to do so.* That, combined 
with the Anna’s health, is what finally drove them to 
the country, first to Haverstraw, New York, where they 
kept a menagerie—monkeys,* bears, wolves, and wild 
boars*”—and later to a farm in Connecticut.** They did, 
however, retain their Fifth Avenue mansion until 1939, 
at which time they donated it to the National Academy 
of Design, still headquartered there, though this year it 
was announced that the building would soon be offered 
for sale.*” 


Around 1929, the Huntington’s purchased four der- 
elict plantations, collectively known as Brookgreen, 

in coastal South Carolina on the Waccamaw River. 
Descendants of the slaves that had worked the indigo 
and rice crops were still living in ramshackle accom- 
modations on the properties and would serve as a ready 
source of labor for the couple’s plans, which included 
the construction of a new home, to be christened Ata- 
laya.°° The two would escape from the colder months 
up north in a trailer constructed from the hollowed out 
shell of a Greyhound bus.” Their lasting legacy was a 
sculpture garden they designed together, Anna sketch- 
ing out rough concepts and Archer drawing up the 
concrete plans (fig. 17). Originally conceived to show off 
Anna and her sister Harriet’s works, other artists were 
later included. The couple almost immediately opened it 
to the public. 


During those early years at Brookgreen, Anna’s health 
problems persisted. She wrote notes to herself, ideas for 
statues to decorate the estate—‘“stallion; 3 colts play- 


Saint Joan of the Upper West Side 


ing, nicking and biting each other; coiled snake for a 
doorstop; seal scratching head with flipper’—but even 
minor efforts at work on a small sculpture of a turtle 
left her unable to go on. She was so ill at one point that 
she couldn't travel from New York City to Syracuse 
University to receive an honorary degree, so a rare ex- 
ception was granted in her case, and five representatives 
made the trip to New York to bestow it instead.” 


Her health would gradually improve, however, as 
Archer's deteriorated. He became increasingly reclu- 
sive during the war years, arthritis in his hips and legs 
greatly restricting his movement. He still sometimes 
traveled by train from Connecticut to New York to visit 
the Hispanic Society or conduct other business, but the 
pilgrimages to Brookgreen became harder and harder 
until, finally, he was unable to make them at all. By 

the mid-1950s he knew he didn’t have long to live and 
began to donate land and other holdings. He gave some 
property in the Adirondacks to Syracuse University 
and donated Brookgreen Gardens to the State of South 
Carolina. He died in his sleep at his Connecticut home, 
Stanerigg, in 1955. Though he and Anna were childless, 
they had often been surrounded by family there—the 
children and grandchildren of Anna’s sister, Harriet.” 


After Archer died, Harriet moved into Stanerigg with 
Anna, staying there until her death in 1960. Meanwhile, 
Anna continued to work (fig. 18). When she was 80 
years old, she finished an equestrian sculpture of Cu- 
ban poet and freedom fighter José Marti (1853-1895), 
depicting him as he was cut down by Spanish bullets 
during Cuba’s fight for independence. It sits at the south 
end of New York’s Central Park at the northern ter- 
minus of Sixth Avenue, which had been rechristened 
“Avenue of the Americas” in 1945, part of a greater plan 
to recognize pan-American achievements and ideals. 


In her later years, Anna had a continuing interest in 
politics, something she and Archer had dabbled in 
decades earlier, particularly in areas where it inter- 
sected with the art world. “I’m a great conservative in 
politics,” she told an interviewer around 1964, declaring 
herself an early supporter of Republican presidential 
candidate Barry Goldwater, the era’s standard bearer 
for resurgent American conservatism. She and Archer 
had always been strict traditionalists when it came to 
the arts, and great foes of modernism. In the late 1930s, 
Archer became increasingly alarmed at the election of 
modern writers like Carl Sandburg, Sinclair Lewis, Ezra 
Pound, and John Steinbeck to the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, which, along with its sister organiza- 
tion at Audubon Terrace, the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, had benefitted greatly from his (and 
his mother’s) largess. Failing to stem the incursions of 


the modernists, he withdrew his support.”* In the 1950s, 
Anna sat on the board of an advisory committee for the 
American Artists Professional League, one of whose 
founders was fellow sculptor and traditionalist Wheeler 
Williams, an outspoken foe of Marxism in the arts.” 
During this period, Anna and Archer would receive 
lists of artists suspected of communist leanings—‘“very 
deep pinks”—along with solicitations for support. 
Contributions from the two would often be forthcom- 
ing. Archer opened his wallet for George Dondero, 

for example, a United States congressman running a 
McCarthyite reelection campaign, targeting the twin 
threats of Marxism and modernism in the arts. Archer 
was also a great admirer of the general-turned-caudillo 
Francisco Franco of Spain, exchanging friendly letters 
with the man whose seizure of power had motivated 
many in the international political left, most famously 
Eric Arthur Blair (George Orwell), to take up arms dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War.*° 


Anna’s final work was, unsurprisingly, a traditional, 
patriotic, and heroic one. It is General Israel Putnam, 
which sits at the entrance to the Putnam Memorial 
State Park, just a couple of miles from Stanerigg. It 
depicts the general, fist raised in defiance, coaxing his 
horse down a narrow set of stairs in a daring escape 
from the British at Greenwich, Connecticut, in 1778. It 
was completed in 1969 when the artist was 93 years old. 
She died four years later, on October 4, 1973.°” 
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Fig. 17: Hyatt’s sculpture Whe Visionaries depicts Anna and Archer 
planning Brookgreen Gardens. It was placed there in 1955, the year 


Archer died. 
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Fig. 18: Anna Hyatt Huntington, 1965. She told an interviewer 
around this time that she had always sketched her compositions in 
clay: “I never did any drawing.” (Photo by Herman Hiller; Library 


of Congress.) 
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Facing page: A selection of box thalers from 
the ANS’s permanent collection. 


BUY ERTING CURRENCY: 


Money, Art, and Message 


Andrew Reinhard 


A Note to Di For 

Banksy is a wanted man. Internationally known for 

his satirical and subversive street art, he created a large 
quantity of the Princess Diana notes in August 2004, a 
roll of which was reportedly thrown into the crowd at the 
Notting Hill Carnival and at the Reading Festival that 
year. Some of these bills were used by festival-goers as 
actual currency, prompting Banksy to cease distribution. 
He re-used the note’s image later in a lithograph com- 
memorating Princess Diana’s death, and also in 2009's 
“Million-Pound Briefcase”. Uncut sheets of these notes 
have fetched as much as £16,000 and £24,000 at auction. 


The ANS recently acquired a £10 “Di-faced” banknote 
(fig. 1) created by the street artist Banksy (active 1992-). 
The note was purchased at the 2016 New York Interna- 
tional Numismatic Convention (NYINC) from Joseph 
Linzalone of Wolfshead Gallery, who, along with 

James Hallgate (a Banksy dealer) of Lucius Books, had 
jointly obtained eight of these specimens directly from 
Banksy’s manager in 2014. 


The ANS’s Banksy note (fig. 1) is the first specimen of 
fine-art paper currency at the Society, joining several 
examples of defaced/modified coins in the cabinet. It 
parodies British £10 notes from the mid-2000s (fig. 2), 
replacing the face of Queen Elizabeth II with that of 
Diana, Princess of Wales. The elaborate script at the top 
of the note’s obverse reads, “Banksy of England”, replac- 
ing “Bank of England.” The reverse of the note remains 
largely unchanged except for the all-caps legend “trust 
no one” in the lower-right corner. Weighing ca. 1.32 g, 
the note is printed with inks on paper nearly identical 
to that used on official, UK-issued currency. 


The creation of these banknotes went relatively unre- 


ported from 2004 until 2007 at the 10-year anniversary 
of Princess Diana’s death; Banksy was not sought for 
any counterfeiting charges, unlike American currency 
artist J. S. G. Boggs (fig. 3), who was arrested in London 
in 1986 for being in possession of and importing coun- 
terfeit bills, but was later acquitted, the English govern- 
ment confiscating his stock of hand-drawn currency. In 
Banksy’s film Exit Through the Gift Shop, Banksy speaks 
to the fact that after the incidents at the festivals, he 
realized he had forged around £100,000,000, nearly all 
of which remain in his possession. 


Subverting Money 

For Banksy and for dozens of other artists worldwide, 

art is money, and money, art. A few, such as Boggs, walk 
a fine, legal line. As a direct result of the Boggs case, the 
UK government began producing banknotes that include 
a copyright notice. In the US, the law continues to be 
updated in an effort to stop counterfeiting, forgery, and, 
at times, art. But the law is somewhat forgiving, knowing 
that some artists will use currency as media, and some 
publications will want to reproduce images of currency 
in color. The 2011 US Code of Federal Regulations, con- 
cerning the reproduction of US currency states: 


¢ The illustration [of banknotes] be of a size less than 
three-fourths or more than one and one-half, in linear 
dimension, of each part of any matter so illustrated; 

« The illustration be one-sided; and 

+ All negatives, plates, positives, digitized storage me- 
dia, graphic files, magnetic medium, optical storage 
devices, and any other thing used in the making of 
the illustration that contain an image of the illustra- 
tion or any part thereof shall be destroyed and/or 
deleted or erased after their final use in accordance 
with this section. 
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Fig. 1: “Di- 
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Wayne Homren, numismatist and editor of E-Sylum, 
recounted his experience of transacting for a “Boggs 
Bill” in 1993. Nearly 10 years into his career as a 
currency artist, Boggs actually took out a table at the 
Pennsylvania Association of Numismatics (PAN) 
convention in Pittsburgh. Homren learned that the 
artist’s modus operandi was not to sell his art for 
money, but instead focused on the transaction, a kind 
of barter. To Boggs, the art is in the transaction, as 
the “buyer” must consider what money actually is, 
and assign a value to the artist’s time and materials. 
In the PAN exchange, Homren traded books for the 
bill. Later, Homren transacted for a personalized $5 
fantasy note with added serial number (fig. 4). 
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Faced Note” by Banksy. (ANS 2016.9.1) 142 x 75 mm. 
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Two years earlier, a Secret Service raid took over 
500 items from Boggs’ Pittsburgh home. He was 
planning “Project Pittsburgh” to spend $1M Boggs 
Bills. These bills were marked “Save the Brewhouse” 
and had a denomination of “0”, merging a modified 
image of a $10 Federal Reserve note with an artistic 
variation of the 1886 $5 silver certificate. The Secret 
Service took no chances, and seized his work. In 
1993, a US District Court ruled against Boggs that 
the Secret Service and prosecutors in Pittsburgh 
could press charges without violating his constitu- 
tional rights, but to date Boggs has yet to be arrested 
for counterfeiting. He continues to conduct his 
transactions for real goods and services, occasionally 
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Fig. 2: United Kingdom ten pound note featuring Queen Elizabeth II, 14 





Fig. 3: Currency artist J. S. G. Boggs pictured with a novelty one dol- 
lar bill. Photo: Discovery Channel, Secret Life of Money (2013). 


asking for change in real money (http://on.aol.com/ 
video/secret-life-of-money--boggs--bills--money- 
as-art-517709632). Boggs Bills can fetch upwards of 
$15,000 at auction, so recipients who elect to accept 
his art as payment can potentially come out ahead. 
Most recently Numismatic Auctions sold lot 624P 
“October Rent”, a “Boggs transaction assemblage” on 
November 30, 2015. Many recipients of Boggs’ work, 
such as Homren, elect to keep the bills as a memento 
of the personal meeting with this subversive artist. 


Other contemporary artists use actual currency in 
their art, from elaborate collages made from new, 
sliced $1 bills (Mark Wagner) (fig. 5), to Rodrigo 
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Fig. 4: Original Boggs “novelty fiver” drawn for Wayne Homren 
(image courtesy Wayne Homren). 


Torres who travels, collecting world currency to 
create “Currency Collages” (fig. 6), composite notes 
and artworks assembled from pieces of other interna- 
tional notes. Argentine artist Maximo Gonzalez cuts 
up uncirculated Argentine banknotes for pieces with 
politically charged themes. Artists such as David 
Greg Harth, Peggy Diggs, and Jim Costanzo rubber- 
stamp circulating American currency with provoca- 
tive slogans. 


Harth began stamping bills with “I Am America” 
in 1998, and followed with other messages: “I Am 
Not Terrorized”, “I Am State”, “I Am Not Church”, 
“I Am HIV+’, “I Am HIV-”. For Hearth and others, 
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paper currency is a viral media with which to pro- 
mote ideas. Currency circulates, and each time a bill 
changes hands, the owner of the bill has the potential 
to read and interpret the message. 


Diggs uses rubber-stamped bills with social ques- 
tions, which she developed with her work with 
impoverished citizens of Greensboro, NC. The ques- 
tions that are stamped on the bills are aimed at the 
wealthy: “In what ways has money hurt you?”, “What 
do you think is gained in poverty and lost through 
wealth?”, “Do you feel the need to be paid for every- 
thing you do?” She stamped these questions onto the 
notes in her possession, and then spent them, intro- 
ducing them into the economy (fig. 7). 


American artist Jim Costanzo, began circulating 100 
$1 bills stamped “Free Money” and “Slave of Wall 
Street” in 2009 (fig. 8) as part of the Occupy Wall 
Street movement. According to Costanzo who runs 
the Aaron Burr Society, “free money is not only a 
reference to the bailouts but the entire Free Market 
system that depends on your tax dollars in order for 
Corporations to make a profit.” 


Other artists who play with the controversial mes- 

sage of money include Justine Smith whose sculptures 
include a hand grenade plastered with a $5 bill (fig. 9) 
and street artist Blu and his giant wall mural, “Money 
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r. Video still from Mark Wagner - Money is Material (The Avant/Garde Diaries, 2014), CC-BY. 
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Shark” composed of the images of hundreds of notes. 
Performance artist Cesare Pietrouisti gained infamy 
by staging public “eating money auctions” where the 
winning bidder would give the artist a banknote to 
ingest, pass through his system, wash, and then return 
as a framed artwork. All artists equate the message of 
money with social issues. Money is a social medium. 


The political messages on the charged medium (pun 
intended) of currency straddles the line between fine 
and folk art. Plenty of museums and galleries have 
made a point of exhibiting money-as-art. Philadel- 
phia artist Emily Erb exhibited her giant, silk flags 
of controversial American currency (fig. 10) at the 
Delaware Center for the Contemporary Arts in 2014 
in a one-woman show, “Legal Tender”, which focused 
on the messages of slavery, feminism, and disenfran- 
chisement in the United States. Tallahassee’s Mary 
Brogan Museum (now shuttered), curated the exhibi- 
tion “Currency: Money is Art, Art is Money”, which 
featured the work of Boggs and six other artists. Gal- 
leri Specta in Copenhagen hosted “Money Makes the 
World Go Round” in 2015 with four artists who work 
in currency: Andreas Schulenberg, Carlos Aires, 
Lars Arrhenius, Frances Goodman. Argentine artist 
Rirkrit Tiravanija has found a home in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art’s permanent collection 

with his rubber-stamped bills bearing slogans such 
as “fear eats the soul” and “less oil more courage”. 






Fig. 6: “Renda” by Rodrigo Torres (2012). 
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Fig. 7: Stamped bills by Peggy Diggs. 
Photo from Keep the Change, Harley Spiller 
(Princeton Architectural Press, 2015). 
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Fig. 8: “Free Money” marked bill by Jim Costanzo. Photo: Aaron Burr Society. 
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013) installation by Emily Erb. Photo: Delaware Center for the Contemporary Arts. 
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“Legal Tender” 


Fig. 10: 


Fig. 11: “Twenty Dollar Bill” (1890) by John Haberle. Photo: Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, MA. Wikimedia Commons. 


Fig. 12: Artist Beriah Wall. Photo: Librado Romero for The New York Times (2010). 
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Fig. 13: “Fix the Trains” clay “coin” by Beriah Wall. (ANS 2006.29.7, 
gift of Dolores Scott). 35 mm. 





Fig. 14: Hobo nickel made from a 1913 zinc 5 cent piece, Philadelphia. _ Fig. 15: Hobo nickel made from a 1913 zinc 5 cent piece, Philadelphia. 
(ANS 1918.108.1, gift of Mrs. G.F. Corbett). 21 mm. (ANS 1922.999.41). 21 mm. 








Fig. 16: “Winged Phallus” worked zinc cent (1858), Philadelphia. Fig. 17: “Bull Roarer” punched bronze cent (1826), Philadelphia. 
(ANS 0000.999.52769). 19 mm. (ANS 0000.999.53864). 19 mm. 

Fig. 18: Worked bronze 2 sols (1792), Paris, with caricature head of a Fig. 19: Bronze 2 sols (1792), Paris, with bust of King Louis XVI (4 ANS 
Jacobin (ANS 1962.57.169, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Maxime Hermanos). 0000.999. 36673). 33 mm. 

33 mm. 
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Strange Currency 

The depiction of currency in art and currency-as-art is 
not a recent phenomenon, and 19th-century painters 
were as apt to be chastised and arrested for their work 
as their contemporary counterparts. In 1897, Victor 
Dubreuil’s trompe l’oeil painting, “Barrels of Money’, 
was destroyed by the US Treasury for its realistic depic- 
tion of paper money. Twenty years earlier, John Haber- 
le’s “A Bad Counterfeit” featured a crumpled (then 
flattened) $10 bill that was so realistic, the judges at an 
art expo nearly disqualified him for pasting a banknote 
to his canvas. This and other paintings featuring lifelike 
currency became his calling card (fig. 11). Otis Kay and 
Nicolas Alden Brooks were two other 19th-century art- 
ists famous for their trompe l’oeil paintings of money, 
presented as feats of skill, but without an overt political 
message, which would come later, beginning with the 
pop art of Warhol, Marisol, and Rauschenberg, playing 
with the concept of money and what it means. 


Fig. 20: German silver 
“box” thaler (1627) with 
painted portraits of 
man and woman (ANS 
1958.191.3). 


To this point, money-art is serious business, and 

the activity of play in a work’s creation is overshad- 
owed by an often darker meaning. Within the ANS’s 
collection, there are examples of more lighthearted 
forms of currency, either purpose-made or modified 
from existing coinage. 


For nearly 40 years Brooklyn-based artist Beriah 
Wall (fig. 12) has been creating thousands of what he 
calls “coins”, handmade, fired clay tokens, to leave 
around New York City. A few times a year, Wall cre- 
ates new issues by stamping each clay disk (about the 
size of a poker chip) with a die he makes himself, the 
obverse and reverse containing messages or symbols 
that go together, along with his initials and the year 
of manufacture. After three days of drying, he fires 
the tokens, and then carries a pocketful of them 
wherever he goes in the city either to give away or to 
hide in plain sight. 
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Fig. 21: German silver “box” thaler (1 
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Fig. 22: German silver “box” thaler (1642) with painted mica inserts (ANS 1920.177.8 gift of W. R. Powell) 41 mm. 


Eight of the thousands of “coins” Wall distributed 
around New York City between 1978 and 1987 are in 
the ANS’s collection. Of these, only two are glazed 
(those bearing “A+”), the rest remaining white with 
the following messages: “God is a bowl, and you 
know why”, “TV Guide”, “I'd like to be like my dad”, 
“Fix the trains / botch Koch”, and “Self help.” The 
ANS’s tokens are also marked with dates of produc- 
tion and symbols such as the fleur de lis (fig. 13). 
While appearing to be more like tokens or fired clay 
medals, Wall himself calls his creations “coins” with 
messages of “positive subversion”, their commerce 
perhaps being that of buying smiles, wonder, and 
curiosity. Although Wall mainly leaves the disks in 
inconspicuous places, he also enjoys handing them 
out to strangers, enjoying their reactions. His gifts 
almost always “elicit a smile”, as reported by David 
Gonzalez for the New York Times in 2010. 


Hobo Nickels and Other Modified Coins at the ANS 
The line between fine and folk art is often blurred, 
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and that holds true even for currency used as artistic 
media and canvas. With the appearance of the first 
“Indian head” nickels in 1913, made of 75% copper 
and 25% nickel, were easily worked. Tradition holds 
that hobos (defined by Romines as “generally artistic, 
very versatile and energetic individuals . . . willing to 
work for meals and his keep”) began carving/work- 
ing the coins to sell or trade for money, food, or lodg- 
ing, to pass the time, and later to record portraits. In 
the book Hobo Nickels, Delma Romines notes that 
thousands of hands created hobo nickels, yet less 
than 20 could be considered masters of the art that 
would eventually die out during the 1940s, although 
the undisputed master of the form, “Bo”, remained 
active until 1980. 


The ANS holds two hobo nickel specimens, both by 
unknown artists. The earliest, minted in Philadelphia 
in 1913 (fig. 14) is worked on both sides, unusual in 
and of itself. Upon closer scrutiny, the nickel is actu- 
ally comprised of two thinned-down coins joined 





Fig. 23: German silver “bow” thaler (1642) showing obverse and reverse, plus interior with the subject “dressed” 
(ANS 1920.177.8, gift of W. R. Powell) 41 mm. 
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together. The obverse shows a bearded man wearing 
a derby hat with ribboned band. The bison on the 
reverse has been worked into a bearded man in a cap 
and overcoat, boots, and walking stick. The ANS’s 
second hobo nickel (fig. 15) is also from 1913, minted 
in Philadelphia, with the head of the obverse etched 
to become the head of a man with a tight, curly beard 
in high relief, capped with a shallow derby hat and 
thin band. The reverse is untouched. 


The American tradition of modifying coins is long, 
strong, and sometimes funny. Fifty-five years earlier, 
easily worked zinc “flying eagle” cents became the 
objects of vandals’ attention. The left-flying eagle 
could be reworked into a flying phallus. All of the 
ANS’s five specimens date to either 1857 or 1858, 
minted in Philadelphia (fig. 16). It is likely that these 
coins belonged to Civil War soldiers, the 1858 cent 
being widely used. It is not difficult to imagine bored 
privates spending time polishing pennies for much 
needed amusement. 


Continuing with the theme of amusement, the ANS 
also has evidence of a coin turned into a child’s toy. 
Two holes punched in an 1826 bronze cent from 
Philadelphia (fig. 17) yields the possibility of a “bull- 
roarer attached to a string that when whirled over- 
head produces noise. 


The folk art of hand-modifying coinage appears to 
be universal and not restricted to nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century America, and comes with a po- 
litical message not unlike those seen earlier in this 
article. The ANS has a bronze 2 sols coin from Paris, 
1792-95 (fig. 18) where the obverse—normally the 
bust of King Louis XVI (fig. 19)—has been worked 
into the likeness of a Jacobin, a member of the most 
radical democratic club that under Robespierre be- 
gan the Reign of Terror (1793-94) during the French 
Revolution (1789-1799). The artistic detail of the 
Revolutionaire lends itself to the fine art caricatures 
featured in French political cartoons of the time. It is 
unclear if the portrait is to be seen as humorous or as 
serious. It is likely that the coin is symbolic with the 
everyman face of the new French democracy replac- 
ing that of the king, the Jacobin’s expression smug. 


Box Thalers 

The currency of most nations constitutes art in 
one’s pocket, but on occasion the art of the die is 
supplemented with something else. Beginning in 
the late 1500s and continuing into the present in 
Germany and Austria, some mints began to pro- 
duce Schraubtalers, known to English-speakers as 
box thalers. As the name implies, these silver thalers 
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were hollow on the inside in order to carry one or 
more small images, keepsakes, or inscriptions. Two 
halves of a silver thaler were stamped with obverse 
and reverse dies, the same ones used to mint thal- 
ers to be circulated. These were then machined (with 
a foot-operated lathe) to introduce a fine thread on 
the inside of the edge, which enabled the halves to be 
screwed together. 


The art held within these coin-boxes falls into four 
main categories: engraving/inscriptions, painted por- 
traits, “comics”, and “dress-up.” The engravings were 
often of poems or prayers. Those containing portraits 
often had painted disks glued inside, many of which 
have been lost over the past 500 years as the adhesive 
lost its tack. The ANS is fortunate to have in its col- 
lection a spectacular pair of miniature portraits done 
in oil in a thaler from the 1600s (fig. 20). The exact 
date and name of the artist remain unknown, but the 
mastery of the medium is undeniable. 


More unusual (and likely more expensive) box thalers 
included either “comics” or disks made out of mica 
(also known as muscovite or isinglass). The comics 
often included figured scenes annotated with German 
text. In the ANS’s specimen (fig. 21), ribbon connects 
painted paper disks containing regional flowers 

on one side and images of moments in the life of a 
woman on the other. 


The ANS has two examples of the “dress-up” variety 
of box thalers, one containing nine disks, and the 
other containing seven. ‘The latter (fig. 22) was made 
in 1642 in Augsburg and contains the head-and- 
shoulders painted portrait of a gentleman. Each disk 
is also painted, but with different hats, clothing, and 
facial hair, leaving the center clear. When one places 
a disk over the portrait, one is effectively giving him 
a change of clothes and appearance, whether for fun, 
or as a guide to fashion. 


The skill in which these examples were created firmly 
places them into the category of fine (albeit miniature) 
art, although dealing with either folk or personal themes. 


Conclusions 

The intersection of currency and art runs from the 
whimsical to the political, with currency as either 
canvas or medium (or both) not unique to any one 
place or time. The art can trend towards the pro- 
vocative, exploring and exploiting the very nature of 
legal tender as a vehicle for transactional commerce, 
imbuing it with additional meaning via modifica- 
tion or nontraditional use. Even when the art is more 
decorative or personal, it prompts a dialogue not only 


between those who view the work, but also between 
the observer and the observed. Who carved this coin 
and when and why? How did it get here to me at 

this time? What prompted the creation of a rubber- 
stamped bill, and who else has seen the message? 
How did they respond, and how will I? 


With the advent of virtual currency, and the con- 
tinuation of the invisible currency that is credit, one 
wonders how artists will approach these as media 
upon which to compose, manipulating the ethereal, 
hidden message into something personal, politi- 

cal, and possibly beautiful. As the ANS expands its 
holdings of currency art and altered coinage, it will 
continue to address these bigger questions asked by 
non-numismatists, but answerable through the study 
of the collection. 
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New Acquisitions 


Elena Stolyarik 


In 2015 Abraham and Marian Sofaer continued their 
generous ongoing donation of their collection of the 
Jewish coins of the Holy Land. This year the Sofaers 
donated 274 coins including Persian period Yehud 
coins; coins of Herod I (37 BCE-4 CE), his sons Herod 
Archelaus (4 BCE-6 CE) and Herod Philip (4 BCE-34 CE), 
and his grandson Agrippa I (37-44 CE); coins of the 
prefects and procurators of Judaea under Rome (6-66 CE); 
coins of Domitian struck at Caesarea Maritima reflect- 
ing the Judaea Capta motifs; and a group of coins with 
local countermarks. 


One of the highlights from these groups is a remark- 
able silver hemidrachm struck under the Ptolemies 
(ca. 302—ca. 246 BCE) showing the head of Ptolemy I 


on the obverse and an eagle standing left on the reverse. 


Instead of a standard Ptolemaic legend, however, this 
coin is inscribed YHDH in paleo-Hebrew script (fig. 1). 


An unusually well-preserved example of Herod I’s 
half-prutah depicting an eagle is the first Jewish coin 
struck in ancient times with any sort of “graven image.” 
The eagle may have simply been a design motif copying 
previous Greek coins with eagles. On the other hand, it 
has also been suggested that this design could reference 
the eagle that Herod I, earlier in his reign, had erected 
over the entrance to the Jerusalem Temple to honor his 
Roman allies. The reverse of this coin shows a cornuco- 
pia with “of King Herod” in Greek (fig. 2). 


Among the coins of Herod I’s son Archelaus is an espe- 
cially well-preserved prutah depicting on one side an 

anchor with long arms inscribed “of Herod” and on the 
other side his title “ethnarch” in Greek within a wreath 


(fig. 3). 


The first coin ever struck by a Jewish king with his 
own portrait (together with the portrait of the em- 
peror) is represented in the Sofaer gift to the ANS by 
one of the best-preserved examples. This bronze coin 
depicts on the obverse a portrait of Augustus and on 
the reverse a portrait of Herod Philip with his name 
“of Philip, Tetrarch,” and the date (either “year 3” or 
“year 5”) in Greek, corresponding to either 2/1 BCE 
or 1/2 CE (fig. 4). 


The Sofaer donation also included one of the rarest 
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coins of Herod’s grandson Agrippa I. This 9.41 g bronze 
coin shows a portrait of Agrippa I on its obverse with 
“of King Agrippa” and on the reverse we see young 
Agrippa II riding on horseback with “Agrippa, son of 
the king” inscribed in Greek (fig. 5). 


Among the Sofaers’ beautifully preserved set of coins of 
the prefects and procurators of Judaea is a lovely bronze 
prutah dated to the 17th year of the reign of Tiberius, or 
30/31 CE, which is generally attributed to the govern- 
ing period of Pontius Pilate. The date is shown on the 
obverse, within a wreath, and on the reverse a Greek 
legend “of Tiberius Caesar” surrounds a lituus or shep- 
herd’s crook. The lituus was an object famously used by 
fortune tellers and soothsayers whose magical arts, it is 
said, were favored by Tiberius (fig. 6). 


Among the small group of local countermarks of Judaea 
is the famous countermark of the X Fretensis Legion, 
the central Roman force during the Jewish War, which 
was garrisoned in the land for a number of years after 
the war to maintain peace and quiet. This countermark, 
on the reverse of a coin of Nero struck in Caesarea 
Maritima, depicts a boar with a dolphin beneath it and 
the Latin letters LXF (for Legio X Fretensis); a second 
countermark on the reverse depicts a galley. On the 
obverse there is yet another countermark LXF. Thus on 
this coin we have two countermarks of the X Fretensis 
as well as three of the legion’s principal symbols—boar, 
dolphin, and galley (fig. 7). 


A remarkable donation came to the Greek department 
from ANS fellow Jonathan Kagan (fig. 8). It is a unique 
silver tetradrachm of the Sicilian mint of Camarina, 
dated ca. 414-405 BCE, depicting a quadriga left driven 
by Athena wearing a chiton and crested helmet, with 
Nike above flying right to crown her. The reverse of this 
coin is an artistic innovation in Camerina’s coinage. It 
bears an image of Heracles’ bearded head wearing a lion 
skin facing left but turning slightly to front. His right 
eyelash and right brow are just visible above his nose; 
the right eye of the lion skin is also visible. Images of 
this coin were first published by Ulla Westermark in her 
article “A New Tetradrachm of Kamarina,” in the book 
Studies in Greek Numismatics in Memory of Martin 
Jessop Price (1998, pl. 78, la-1). She characterized this 
new reverse representation as an experiment in the 


Fig. 1: Judea. Under the Ptolemies (ca. 302— ca. 246 BCE). AR hemi- 
drachm. CHL 241, 27. (ANS 2015.46.27, gift of Abraham D, & Marian 
Scheuer Sofaer) 13.4 mm. 
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Fig. 3: Judea. Herod Archelaus (4 BCE-6 CE). Mint of Jerusalem. AE 
prutah. CHL 259, 66. (ANS 2015.46.98, gift of Abraham D. & Marian 
Scheuer Sofaer) 15.6 mm. 


Fig. 5: Judea. Agrippa I (37-44 CE). Mint of Caesarea Panias. 
Year 2. AE coin. CHL 263, 147. (ANS 2015.46.148, gift of Abraham D. 
& Marian Scheuer Sofaer) 22 mm. 


Fig. 7: Judea. Countermarks of the X Fretensis Legion on an AE coin 
of Nero, minted in Caesarea Maritima. 68 CE. AE coin. CHL 284, 1. 














(ANS 2015.46.251, gift of Abraham D. & Marian Scheuer Sofaer) 26 mm. 





Fig. 9: Eastern Europe. Geto-Dacian imitation of Poroschia type. 
AR serrate denarius. Type of L. Procilius, cf. Crawford 379/2. After 
80 BCE. (ANS 2015.47.1, purchase) 18 mm. 





Fig. 11: Eastern Europe. Geto-Dacian imitation of Poroschia type. 
AR denarius. Type of C. Coelius Caldus, cf. Crawford 318/1A. After 
104 BCE. (ANS 2015.47.3, purchase) 18 mm. 
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Fig. 2: Judea. Herod I (40-4 BCE). Mint of Jerusalem. AE (half?) 
prutah. CHL 259, 56. (ANS 2015.46.88, gift of Abraham D. & Marian 
Scheuer Sofaer) 13.4 mm. 


Fig. 4: Judea. Herod Philip (4 BCE-34 CE). Under Augustus. 
Mint of Caesarea Philippi (Paneas). AE coin. CHL 261, 117. (ANS 
2015.46.118, gift of Abraham D. & Marian Scheuer Sofaer) 23 mm. 


Fig. 6: Judea. AE prutatah of the Roman procurator Pontius Pilatus 
(26-36 CE). Year 17 (30/31 CE). CHL 270, 38. (ANS 2015.46.210, 
gift of Abraham D. & Marian Scheuer Sofaer) 19 mm. 














Fig. 8: Sicily. Camarina. 414-405 BCE. AR tetradrachm. 
(ANS 2016.1.1, gift of Jonathan H. Kagan) 26 mm. 





Fig. 10: Eastern Europe. Geto-Dacian imitation of Poroschia type. 
AR denarius. Anonymous type, cf. Crawford 287/1. After 115 BCE. 
(ANS 2015.47.2, purchase) 18 mm. 





Fig. 12: Eastern Europe. Geto-Dacian imitation of Poroschia type. 
AR serrate denarius. Type of Q. Antonius Balbus, cf. Crawford 
364/IC. After 83 BCE. (ANS 2015.47.5, purchase) 18 mm. 
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direction of a three-quarter view and noted that the 
foreshortening was skillful and the effect pleasing, but 
the three-quarter view was not fully attained (p. 374). 
Through Classical Numismatic Group our Roman 
department acquired a group of Dacian imitations of 
Roman Republican denarii from the RBW estate (ex 
Phillip Davis collection). Among them is an interesting 
imitative silver serrate denarius of the L. Procilius type 
(Crawford 379/2) (fig. 9) dated after 80 BCE, with images 
of Juno Sospita right wearing a goat-skin headdress on 
the obverse and Juno Sospita, holding spear and shield, 
driving biga right on the reverse. This excellent issue is 
die-linked to the important Poroschia hoard. Alongside 
this coin the ANS also obtained 13 other “Poroschia- 
type” Dacian imitations. This group includes a silver 
denarius of anonymous type, bearing a head of Roma on 
the obverse and an reverse with Roma seated on a pile of 
shields holding a spear and the she-wolf with twins, 

a type struck after 115 BCE (cf. Crawford 287/1) (fig. 10); 
two denarii imitating issues of the moneyer C. Coelius 
Caldus, dated after 104 BCE (cf. Crawford 318/1a) 

(fig. 11); and four serrate denarii imitating issues of 

Q. Antonius Balbus (cf. Crawford 364/11c.) with beauti- 
ful images of a laureate head of Jupiter and Victory in 
quadriga (fig. 12), issued after 83 BCE. We also added to 
our collection through this purchase four serrate silver 
Dacian imitations of the issues of C. Naevius Balbus (cf. 
Crawford 382/1b), struck after 79 BCE, with a head of 
Venus wearing a diadem (fig.13), and two other “Poros- 
chia-type” imitative denarii of Ti. Claudius Nero type 
(cf. Crawford 383/1) with a head of Diana on the 
obverse, with bow and quiver over her shoulder, and a 
traditional image of Victory with a palm branch on the 
reverse, issued after 70 BCE (fig.14). These “Poroschia- 
type” coins are very important for an understanding of 
the Dacian imitative coinage and this purchase filled 
important gaps in the ANS collection of coins from 
beyond the borders of the Roman Republic. 


Another important acquisition is a small group of Byz- 
antine bronze coins, purchased through Warren Esty 
from the collection of Rey. C. Daniel Clark, a long-time 
collector of late Roman and Byzantine coins. This col- 
lection was assembled over a period of 50 years. Clark 
was born in 1926 and served in the Navy immediately 
following high school, from 1944 to 1946. In 1954 he 
completed his Master of Divinity degree and served as a 
Methodist minister in Michigan, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana before retiring to southern California. He 
has had a lifelong interest in early Christianity, which 
led him to collect ancient coins with Christian symbol- 
ism, especially early Byzantine coins. 


Among the coins is a half follis of Anastasius, struck 
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in Constantinople; it corresponds to Dumbarton Oaks 
type 21 except for the presence of a tiny cross above 
the emperor’s head (fig. 15). From the Antioch mint 

we acquired a pentanummium of Anastasius with the 
officina letter B between the letters A and N of the 
mintmark (fig. 16). Two curious half folles of Anastasius 
also bear Antioch mintmarks. One of them has the 
denomination mark backwards relative to the rest of 
the reverse (fig. 17), and the other has retrograde-read- 
ing mint letters around the cross and may be an ancient 
imitation (fig. 18). An extremely interesting follis of 
Justin I from the mint of Nicomedia shows the hand 

of God holding a diadem above the emperor’s head 

(fig. 19). This rare type was not previously represented 
in our collection, nor is it listed in the Dumbarton Oaks 
catalogue. This new group of coins adds significantly to 
the less-common varieties among our early Byzantine 
bronze coins. 


Our collection of the medals issued by the ANS has 
been improved by a gift from our long-time member 
and fellow Scott H. Miller. His latest gift is a pair of 
uniface bronze casts of the original design submit- 
ted by Marcel Jovine for the ANS 125th Anniversary 
medal. The obverse bears a nude medalist working a 
coining press; the reverse shows an artist’s hand work- 
ing on the ANS logo of oak leaves (fig. 20). This design 
was initially selected by the Anniversary Medal Selec- 
tion Committee, but later replaced by Council with 
an alternate proposal by Marcel Jovine, a rectangular 
medal, with an image of a minter striking a coin on 
an anvil with hammer, with depictions behind him of 
a selection of important pieces in the ANS collection. 
However, some members of the Anniversary Medal 
Committee who had chosen the original design com- 
missioned 12 sets of uniface bronze casts from Marcel 
Jovine. We are glad that one of these sets has now 
been added by Mr. Miller to our collection, to accom- 
pany the clay models that Jovine had submitted to the 
design competition (fig. 21) and which have remained 
at the Society. 


From the Puerto Rico Numismatic Society our Medals 
department received several commemorative bronze 
medals devoted to the rich history of this tropical 
Caribbean island. Among this group are a medal 
issued for the 500th anniversary of the Christianiza- 
tion of the local population (1512-2012) and a medal 
dedicated to the bicentennial anniversary (1813-2013) 
of the appointment of Alejandro Ramirez (1777-1821) 
as Intendant (chief fiscal officer) in Puerto Rico. This 
distinguished economist provided major economic 
reforms, which helped to promote agricultural develop- 
ment and improved government control of the islands 
finances (fig. 22). 





Fig. 13: Eastern Europe. Geto-Dacian imitation of Poroschia type. Fig. 14: Eastern Europe. Geto-Dacian imitation of Poroschia type. 
AR serrate denarius. Type of C. Naevius Balbus, cf. Crawford 382/1B. AR serrate denarius. Type of Ti. Claudius Nero, cf. Crawford 383/1. 





After 79 BCE. (ANS 2015.47.10, purchase) 18 mm. After 70 BCE. (ANS 2015.47.13, purchase) 18 mm. 

Fig. 15: Byzantine Empire. Anastasius I (491-518). Constantinople. Fig. 16: Byzantine Empire. Anastasius I (491-518). Antioch. AE pen- 
AE half follis. DOC 21 var.; Hahn 32 var. (ANS 2016.3.3, purchase) tanummium. DOC 49; Hahn 61-63. (ANS 2016.3.8, purchase) 13 mm. 
19mm. 





Fig. 17: Byzantine Empire. Anastasius I (491-518). Antioch. AE half 
follis. DOC 47a; Hahn 58. (ANS 2016.3.6, purchase) 26 mm. 





Fig. 18: Byzantine Empire. Anastasius I (491-518). Antioch. AE half 
follis. DOC 47b; Hahn 58 var. (ANS 2016.3.7, purchase) 15 mm. 





Fig. 19: Byzantine Empire. Justin I (518-527). Nicomedia. AE follis. Fig. 20: United States. Pair of uniface AE casts of the original Marcel 
Hahn 35C. (ANS 2016.3.11, purchase) 33 mm. Jovine design for the ANS 125th Anniversary medal. (ANS 2016.4. 1- 
2, gift of Scott H. Miller) 73 mm. 
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Fig. 22: Puerto Rico Numismatic Society. AE commemorative medal 
of Alejandro Ramirez (1777-1821). (ANS 2016.6.2, gift of the Puerto 
Rico Numismatic Society) 50 mm. 





Fig. 21: United States. Clay models of the original Jovine design Fig. 23: Uruguay. Medal overstruck on Paraguayan 2 centavos coin 
for the ANS 125th Anniversary eal (ANS 0000.999.20960, of 1870, memorializing the “Martyrs of Quinteros”, members of the 
0000.999.20956) 75 mm. Colorado political faction, killed by the ruling “Blancos” of Uruguay 


in 1858. (ANS 2016.7.1, gift of Howard Walter Herz) 50 mm. 
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Fig. 24: United States. National bank note, 5 dollars, 1902. The Anglo and London Paris National Bank of San Francisco (charter 9174). 
(ANS 2015.49.4, gift of Barbara N. Fudge in memory of her mother, Betty Marie Ward) 192 x 81 mm (images reduced). 


From ANS life member Howard Herz our Medals 
department received an interesting Uruguayan medal 
overstruck on a Paraguayan 2 centavos coin of 1870, 
memorializing the “Martyrs of Quinteros”, members of 
the Colorado political faction, supported by Argentina, 
murdered by the ruling “Blancos” in 1858 (fig. 23). Our 
Latin American department received from Mr. Herz a 
miniature piece based on the 300 guaranies coin issued 
in Paraguay under the rule of General Alfredo Stroess- 
ner in 1968. Another gift to the Latin American depart- 
ment came from long-time ANS member Leonard Maz- 
zone, who donated two Guatemalan 5 centavos, dated 
1943 and 1945. This small denomination was minted in 
72% silver until 1965. 


We are grateful to receive for our US paper money 
collection a fine group of banknotes from Barbara N. 
Fudge, donated in memory of her mother Betty Marie 
Ward. The gift consists of a 1902 national bank note of 
5 dollars from the Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco (9174), with a portrait of Benja- 
min Harrison on one side and a scene of the Pilgrims 
landing at Plymouth on the other. Despite saying series 
of 1902, these notes were actually printed in March 
1909 (fig. 24). Another group of this donation includes 
a | dollar silver certificate of 1923, signed by Treasurer 
of the United States Frank White and Register of the 
Treasury W. O. Woods. We also received two examples 
of US legal tender notes, a 2 dollar series 1928D, signed 
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Fig. 25: United Kingdom. Satirical imitation of 10 pound banknote, by Banksy, 2004. (ANS 2016.9.1, purchase) 143 x 76 mm. 





by Henry Morgenthau Jr. and W. A. Julian, and the 
same denomination of series 1953A, signed by Robert 
B. Anderson and Ivy Baker Priest. 


By purchase from the Wolfshead Gallery (Ridgewood, 
New Jersey) we acquired a famous satirical imitation of 
a Bank of England 10 pound banknote. This artwork 
bears a portrait of Princess Diana on the front and the 
motto “I promise to pay the bearer on demand the ulti- 
mate price.” On the reverse it has the image of Charles 
Darwin and the statement “Trust No One” (fig. 25). 
This satirical note is the work of the world-famous 
contemporary British artist Banksy. He is best known 
for his street art, which has appeared on the walls and 
buildings of London and other cities. He is popular for 
darkly humorous political and social works with anti- 
establishment themes. Banksy performs his art anony- 
mously. There are various speculations about his real 
identity, including a hypothesis that Banksy is actually 
a collective of artists rather than one individual. 


We are glad to introduce to our members a new medal 
issued by the ANS, which was designed and produced 
by Joao Duarte, the distinguished Portuguese art- 

ist who was the 2011 recipient of our J. Sanford Saltus 
Award for Signal Achievement in the Art of the Medal. 
Duarte’s new work is our Award of the Trustees of the 


Fig. 26: The American Numismatic 
Society Trustees’ Award Medal, by 
Joao Duarte, 2015. (ANS 2016.10.1, 
purchase) 89.6 mm. 


American Numismatic Society, given for distinguished 
service to the Society. The design of this special medal 
reflects the artist’s concept of the ANS mission. Coins 
and medals are represented on the medal in symbolic 
form by stainless steel circles and semi-circles, includ- 
ing one with the ANS emblem. The open space in the 
center of the medal symbolizes the artist’s vision of the 
Society's future, which is open to the limitless possibili- 
ties of future generations (fig. 26). The first recipients of 
our new Trustees’ Award Medal were Regina and John 
W. Adams during the ANS Gala Dinner on January 7, 
2016, held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Current Exhibitions 

In early April, four bronze coins from the American 
Numismatic Society as well as a book from the rare 
book collection of the Society’s library were put on 
exhibit at the Art Institute of Chicago (figs. 27-28). 
The exhibit, entitled A Portrait of Antinous, in Two 
Parts, presents the results of years of international col- 
laboration and research to determine whether or not 
the Art Institute of Chicago’s fragmentary portrait of 
Antinous was the original face of the bust of Antinous 
that belongs to the Palazzo Altemps museum in Rome. 
Modern 3D printing technology was used to create a 
mold from which a plaster replica was made in order for 
the team to effectively demonstrate that the two parts 
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Fig. 27: The exhibition hall featuring A Portrait of ,in Two Parts, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


were in fact originally part of one ancient bust. The 
show is centered around these two parts: the fragment 
from the Art Institute and the bust from the Palazzo 
Altemps, which are displayed together along with the 
full-scale plaster cast reconstruction that gives the im- 
pression of its original appearance in antiquity (fig. 29). 
The exhibition further tells how the fragment ended up 
in Chicago, far away from its original location. A video 
documenting the research and creation of the plaster 
cast accompanies the show, while a timeline of events 
spans nearly 40 feet of wall in the gallery. 


The ANS coins on display introduce visitors to addi- 
tonal images of Antinous, an exceptionally beautiful 
Greek youth who was a favorite of the Roman emperor 
Hadrian and who drowned in the Nile River in AD 130. 
After this loss, Hadrian proclaimed Antinous a god, 
and portraits of him appea red across the Roman 
Empire. Our coins demonstrate iconographic features 
that were likely inspired by s« ulptures of Antinous like 


that of the broken portrait (figs. 30-31). Elizabeth Hahn 
Benge, former ANS librarian and now Collection and 
Exhibition Manager at the Art Institute of Chicago, has 
expressed her excitement and enthusiasm about this 
project in our blog, Pocket Change. Visitors to the Art 
Institute of Chicago will be able to enjoy this marvelous 
exhibit through August 28, 2016. 


On April 11, 2016, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
unveiled a spectacular new exhibit entitled Pergamon 
and the Hellenistic Kingdoms of the Ancient World. 
This exhibit is dedicated to the art of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms that were formed from the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, with an emphasis on Pergamon, 
the capital city of the Attalid dynasty that ruled much 
of Asia Minor. Trade and cultural exchanges flour 
ished, and the Hellenistic kings amassed phenomenal 
wealth, sponsoring outstanding artistry and techni- 
cal achievements with their artistic patronage. This 
exhibition brings together some 264 artworks from 





Fig. 28: The exhibition hall featuring A Portrait of Antinous, in Two Parts, at the Art Institute of Chicago. 





Fig. 29: Fragment of a portrait head of Antinous, mid-2nd century A.D. Roman (the Art Institute of 


Chicago) and the bust of Antinous, mid-2nd century A.D. Roman, with 18th-century restorations (Museo 
Nazionale Romano, Palazzo Altemps, Rome). 





Fig. 30: Roman Provincial. Egypt. Alexandria. AD 134-135. Bronze 
drachm. (ANS 1944.100.58531 bequest of Edward T. Newell) 35 mm. 





Fig. 31: Roman Provincial. Galatia. Ancyra. AD 138-161. Bronze coin 
(ANS 1944.100.62226 bequest of Edward T. Newell) 32 mm. 





Fig. 32: Fragmentary colossal head of a youth. 2nd century BC. 
Marble. (Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin) 58 cm. 
From the exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


the Hellenistic period—the three centuries from 
Alexander's death in 323 BC to the establishment 

of the Roman Empire in the first century BC. This 
exhibition is a collaboration between the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and the distinguished Pergamon 
Museum in Berlin, which contributed about a third 
of the works on view (figs. 32-34). The exhibit also 
includes works from many other prominent muse- 
ums in Europe and North Africa, including a group 
of Hellenistic coins from the Numismatic Museum of 
Athens. The ANS Greek Department has also lent a 
number of coins to the exhibition, including a re- 
markable silver decadrachm of Poros (fig. 35) and two 
silver tetradrachms struck in Babylon, shortly after 
Alexander the Great’s Indian campaign (figs. 36-37). 
The ANS coins are exhibited in the first gallery, in a 
case with other small objects from the Louvre and the 
Harvard University Museum that speak to Alexander 
the Great’s prominence as a military leader and royal 
patron of the arts. 


On May 4-5, 2016, in conjunction with exhibit, the Met 
hosted a two-day symposium on the significance of 
Hellenistic art. Among the numerous presentations was 
one by the ANS Executive Director, Dr. Ute Wartenberg 
Kagan, who presented a paper entitled “Early Portraits 
of Alexander the Great: The Numismatic Evidence”. 


Another exhibit, entitled Court and Cosmos: The Great 
Age of the Seljuqs, opened at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on April 27, 2016. This is the first major exhibi- 
tion to present the art of the Seljuqs, a Turkic dynasty 
of Central Asian nomadic origin that in a short time 
conquered a vast territory stretching across present-day 
Turkmenistan, Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Turkey (fig. 38). 
The lands controlled by the Seljuqs were not a unified 
empire but controlled by various branches of the Seljuqs 
and their successor dynasties. The exhibit focuses on 
the productive period in the history of Iranian and 
Anatolian art corresponding to the rule of the Seljuqs 
from 1038 to 1307. Growing prosperity of the middle 
classes in Iran led to an expansion in the patronage 

of luxury goods and the arts. Following the Mongol 
conquest of Iran in 1220, the Seljugqs continued to rule 
central Anatolia and northern Iraq and Syria where the 
art primarily reflected royal support and, in Anatolia, 
the impact of Islamic iconography on a region that was 
still predominately Christian (fig. 39). 


The exhibit brings together approximately 270 objects 
from public and private collections in North America, 
Europe, and the Middle East and Central Asia, many of 
which have never lent objects to international exhibi- 
tions before. 


Fig. 33: Roman copy of the Athena Parthenos by Pheidias. Ist 
quarter of the 2nd century BC. Marble. Found in Pergamon. 
(Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin) Width: 118.5 
cm (base), depth 69 cm (base), height of base 40.5 cm, height of 
310.5 cm (without base). From the exhibit Pergamon and the 


Hellenistic Kingdoms of the Ancient World at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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Fig. 34: Head of Herakles. First half of the 2nd century BC. Marble. 
Found in Pergamon. (Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin). From the exhibit Pergamon and the Hellenistic Kingdoms of 
the Ancient World at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Fig. 35: Babylonia. Alexander III. 323-322 BC. AR Decadrachm. 
Babylon. (ANS 1959.254.86, gift of Burton Y. Berry) 30.6 mm. 





Fig. 36: Babylonia. Alexander III. 323-321 BC. AR Tetradrachm. 
Babylon. (ANS 1990.1.1,purchase) 26.6 mm. 





Fig. 37: Babylonia. Alexander III. 323-321 BC. AR Tetradrachm. 
Babylon (ANS 1995.51.68, gift of Harry W. Fowler) 26.2 mm. 





Fig. 38: Standing figures of guards with jeweled headdress. Iran. 12th- _ Fig. 39: Panel with enthroned ruler and courtiers, second half of the 


early 13th century. (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 143.5 x 51.5 12th century. Iran, possibly from the vicinity of Rayy. Philadelphia 
cm. 119.4 x 52.1 cm. From the exhibit Court and Cosmos: The Great Museum of Art From the exhibit Court and Cosmos: The Great Age of 
\ge of the Seljugs, World at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. the Seljugs, World at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Fig. 40: A bracelet with granulation. Second half of the 11th century. 
Modern Turkmenistan, Meruchak (Merve-Rud) Gold sheet, twisted 
wire. The State Museum of the State Cultural Center of Turkmeni- 
stan, Ashgabat. From the exhibit Court and Cosmos: The Great Age of 
the Seljuqs, World at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 








Fig. 41: Gold dinar of Tughril Beg (1040-63). AH 440/AD 1048-49. Fig. 42: Gold Dinar of Alp Arslan (1063-1073). AH 457/A D 1064-65. 
Minted at Rayy (ANS 1922.211.126, purchase. Ex Starosselsky Minted at Rayy. (ANS 1922.211.131, purchase. Ex Starosse Isky collec- 
collection) 26 mm. tion) 25 mm. 

Fig. 43: Gold dinar of Mahmud ibn Malik Shah (1092-1094). Fig. 44: Gold dinar of Barkiyarug ibn Malik Shah (1094-1105) 

AH 486/AD 1093-94. Minted at Isfahan. (ANS 1922.211.126, AH488/AD 1095-96. Minted at Isfahan. (ANS 1924.999.44) 25 mm. 


purchase. Ex Starosselsky collection) 27 mm. 


This exhibit marks the first time since Turkmenistan © 
became independent of the Soviet Union that it has 


lent a group of objects to a museum in the United Fig. 45: Pale gold dinar of Sanjar (1118-1157 with honeycomb pattern. 
States (fig. 40) AH 5[12-29]/AD 11[18-35]. Minted at Balkh. (ANS 1979.213.1, 
purchase) 22 mm. 
One important part of the exhibit is a group of coins 
from the ANS Islamic Department. Among these are 
gold dinars of Tughril Beg (AD 1040-1063) and Alp 
Arslan (1063-1073), both minted at Rayy in Iran 
(figs. 41-42), and dinars of Mahmud ibn Malik Shah 
(1092-1094) and Barkiyarug ibn Malik Shah (1094— 
1105) (figs. 43-44) struck in Isfahan. An interesting 
coin of Sanjar (1118-1157), produced from pale gold at 
Balkh, Afghanistan, features an unusual honeycomb 
pattern on its reverse (fig. 45). Eastern Seljuq mints a 
issued dinars in a debased composition with low gold Fig. 46: Bronze dirham of Fakhr al-Din Qara Arslan (1148-1174) 
content heavily alloyed with silver. The circular legends with the image of Victoria, after a gold coin of Constantine the Great 


; : ‘ : 307-337) issued at Siscia, Pannonia, Croatia. Probubly minted at 
h the ‘A el eranGs:! y 

of the Seljuq coins usually name bot bbasid Hish Kayfa., no year. (ANS 1917.216.891, gift of Edward T. Newell) 

caliph and the Great Seljuq sultan. ~— 


30 mm. 





The ANS coins in the exhibit also include copper coins 
that are artistically related to earlier Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine coins. Among these peculiar examples 
are a dirham of Fakhr al-Din Qara Arslan (1148-1174) 
with an image of Victory modeled after a gold coin of 
Constantine I (307-334), issued probably in Hisn Kayfa 
(Hasankeyf) (fig. 46), and a dirham of Najm al-Din al- 
Alpi (1152-1176), probably minted at Mardin, modeled 
partly after a Byzantine coin of Romanos III (1028- Fig. 47: Bronze dirham of Najm al-Din Alpi (1152-11720). 

1034) with an image of the Virgin Mary crowning the Obv.: Virgin Mary crowning the Byzantine Emperor Romanus III 
emperor and partly after a silver Greek silver coin with (1028-1034, after a gold coin); Rev.: Facing portraits of the Seleu- 


x facing portrait ar the Seleucid emperor Mechs Vil cid Emperor Antiochus Vii (138-129 BC, after a silver coin). (ANS 
(138-129 BC) (ae 47) 1917.215,1072, gift of Edward T. Newell) 32 mm. 
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Book Review 


Christopher R. McDowell. Abel Buell and the History 
of the Connecticut and Fugio Coinages. No City: C-4 
Publications. 2015. 231 pp. color illus. throughout. 
ISBN 978-1-4951-5086-9. US $85.00. 


In his new book, Abel Buell and the History of 

the Connecticut and Fugio Coinages, Christopher 
McDowell tells the spellbinding story of a remark- 
able man who managed to live out the early Ameri- 
can dream against all expectations. Condemned for 
counterfeiting as a young man, Abel Buell (1742-1822) 
suffered incarceration, branding on his forehead, and 
the cropping of his ears so that he would forever be 
recognized as a felon. However, despite these handi- 
caps (which one might have expected to be insur- 
mountable), he went on to operate the state mint for 
Connecticut and then struck the first federal coinage 
under contract to the United States government, while 
producing his own movable type for printing, engrav- 
ing the first map of the United States, founding the 
American cotton industry, and inventing an onion- 
planting machine along the way. It is a quintessential 
tale of early American ingenuity—sometimes put to 
nefarious use—and the author tells it masterfully. 


McDowell’s biography of Abel Buell is actually a 
collection of many smaller biographies tied to the 
main thread of Buell’s exceptional life as silversmith, 
engraver, and inventor. As such, the author clearly 
illustrates the important role of family and other 
interconnected interpersonal relationships in the 
advancement of Buell’s career. This is made especially 
clear in relation to his assumption of duties at the 
Connecticut state mint. Relationships between the 
original petitioners for the mint (some of whom were 
also appointed inspectors on behalf of the state!) and 
Buell are carefully reconstructed based on surviving 
documentary evidence, giving the strong impres- 
sion that the mint resulted from a well-orchestrated 
neighborhood plot. Indeed, it was so well thought out 
that the petitioners, who could have had only Buell in 
mind as mintmaster conveniently omitted the name 
of the counterfeiter from their petition. In modern 
Western society, which is often fragmented by the 
use of personal technology that creates islands out 

of many men (and women), it is easy to forget how 
crucially important kith and kin relationships were 
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for advancement—and often mere survival—in late 


eighteenth-century America. The theme of relation- 
ships recurs repeatedly throughout McDowell’s retell- 
ing of Abel Buell’s life and is a welcome reminder that 
it really is the people and their interactions that make 
the coins come alive. 


The discussion of the die engraving and iconography 
of Connecticut coppers is especially interesting, not 
least for the suggestion that Buell developed the left- 
facing “draped bust” as an attempt to depict George 
Washington in the guise of an American Cincinnatus. 
However, the argument that the left-facing “mailed 
bust” type that followed the right-facing “mailed bust” 
(based on the coin portrait of the hated King George 
III) was not intended to mimic the portrait of George 
II is unconvincing. The physiognomy of the face of the 
left-facing “mailed bust” (fig. 1) as well as the hairstyle 
are in fact very close to those of George II (fig. 2). We 
suspect that the move from a George III-inspired bust 
type to one of George III was caused more by practi- 
cal than political concerns. With a bust type similar 
to that of George III, the early Connecticut coppers 
risked being swept up with the host of counterfeit 
George III halfpence that plagued the young United 
States on the eve of Confederation. A likeness similar 
to that of George II, however, may have been intended 
to give an impression of somewhat greater legitimacy, 
although the halfpence of George II were also sub- 





Fig. 1: Pre-Federal America. Connecticut, Company for Coining 
Coppers. AE copper, 1786. “Mailed bust left” variety. New Haven 
mint. Miller 5.5-M. (ANS 1931.58.451, gift of the New Jersey 
Historical Society) 29 mm. 





Fig. 3: Pre-Federal America. Connecticut, Company for Coining 
Coppers. AE copper, 1787. “Draped bust” variety. New Haven mint. 
Miller 30-hh.1. (ANS 1931.58.592, gift of the New Jersey Historical 
Society) 29 mm. 


ject to much counterfeiting.’ The “draped bust” (fig. 

3) which McDowell interprets as a symbolic depic- 
tion of Washington, shares the same physiognomy as 
the George II-inspired left facing “mailed bust,” but 
the distinctive rear view of the bust and its drapery 
seems to be taken from portraits of Carlos III of Spain 
(1759-1788) on Spanish-American 8-reales (fig. 4) that 
were the backbone of silver coinage in the early United 
States. All of this, taken together with the extremely 
close relationship of the figure on the Connecticut 
copper reverse to the Britannia of British regal half- 
pence (which the author notes), seems to imply that 
Connecticut was trying to have its cake and eat it too. 
Buell and the Company for Coining Coppers were 
producing a coinage specifically for Connecticut, but 
which had the general appearance of a (counterfeit) re- 
gal copper and therefore had some ability to be passed 
and circulate—like counterfeit regal halfpence— 

far beyond the jurisdiction of the Connecticut legisla- 
tors who made them lawful money. In short, we would 
argue that the Connecticut coppers were intended 

to serve simultaneously as an official state coinage 

and as an evasive series mimicking, but not actually 
counterfeiting, British types.’ It is perhaps this dual 
nature that made similar coinages tempting prospects 
in Vermont (where Buell was also involved in coin- 
ing) and New York (the NOVA EBORAC coppers) in 
1786-1787. 
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Fig. 2: Great Britain, George II (1727-1760). AE halfpenny. Tower 
mint, 1749. Peck 879 (ANS 1920.20.2, gift of J. Robinson) 28 mm. 








1772-FM. Mexico City mint. Daniel Frank Sedwick, Treasure Auction 
19, 18 May 2016, lot 1485. 


In the treatment of the Fugio copper episode, which 
actually focuses far more on the machinations of James 
Jarvis and Samuel Broome than on Buell, McDowell 
closely scrutinizes—and discards—the many assump- 
tions and claims that have grown up about the Fugios. 
For instance, he argues that the “meridian sun” specified 
for and executed by Buell for the Fugio obverse cannot 
have been modeled on the rising or setting sun (Benja- 
min Franklin could not decide which) on a famous chair 
that Washington sat on during the first Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia. The author also expresses 
strong and well-founded doubts about the story given 

to the state inquest into the Connecticut mint that 
planchets were produced at the Connecticut mint for 
Major Eli Leavenworth in 1788. If this report to the 
inquest is false then the many speculative attempts to 
associate various New York patterns and “muttonhead” 
variety Connecticut coppers must also fail. 


The author tends to see Broome as the real money and 
brains behind the scheme to use the Fugio copper con- 








1. An oft-cited New York legislative report of March 5, 1787 con- 
trasts circulating George II halfpence (all explicitly described as 
genuine) with the large pool of counterfeit George III “Birmingham 
coppers.” See P. Mossman, Money of the American Colonies and 
Confederation (New York, 1993), p. 222. For the counterfeiting of 
George II halfpence, see P. Mossman, From Crime to Punishment 
(New York, 2013), pp. 116-127. 
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tract to defraud the US government by using federal 
consignments of copper to produce many underweight 
and far more profitable Connecticut coppers instead 
of the required Fugios. McDowell understands Jarvis 
as more of a front man (he is often cast as the primary 
rogue in the Fugio affair), but shows that Buell too 
must have been a knowing party to the plan. Particu- 
larly damning evidence that Buell could not have been 
an innocent dupe is offered in the form of a re-en- 
graved Connecticut die on which the first two letters of 
the reverse legend INDE ET LIB were corrected from 
FU. In this case, Buell seems to have begun to punch 
the letters for a Fugio legend before he realized that he 
was actually engraving a Connecticut die. 


In most numismatic works, the story of Abel Buell 
ends with his trip to England in 1788 and the assump- 
tion that he chose this particular time to travel abroad 
out of concern that the United States and/or Connecti- 
cut authorities were poised to prosecute him for the 
irregularities and fraud at the mint under Jarvis and 
Broome. McDowell, however, convincingly shows that 
Buell probably had little reason to fear the authori- 

ties and that his primary reason for going to England 
was to seek opportunities in the cotton industry. After 
all, federal legislation guaranteed that his minting job 
would end regardless of any potential crimes commit- 
ted and as McDowell points out, Buell was not a man 
to hold onto business ventures after they ceased to be 
profitable. Thanks to his English sojourn, he learned 
industrial secrets and brought them back to the United 
States where he became the founder of the American 
cotton industry and was instrumental in the general 
adoption of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin. Unfortunately, 
despite his critical role in these developments (Mc- 
Dowell emphasizes that Buell was usually the indispen- 
sible figure in the various schemes that he participated 
in over the course of his career), Buell was a little ahead 
of his time and industrial cotton production would not 
really catch on in the American northeast for an- 
other two decades. After returning to his metalwork- 
ing roots, Buell found some brief success with a new 
federal contract to supply sabers to the army on the eve 
of the United States’ Quasi-War with Revolutionary 
France (1798-1800)—which he and his partner, David 
Greenleaf, Jr., fulfilled to the letter—but he ultimately 
fell on undescribed hard times and ended his days in 
an almshouse. 


In addition to the quality of McDowell’s text, it should 





2. For discussion of the purposeful ambiguity of the Connecticut 
types, apparently unknown to the author, see O. Hoover, “A Note on 
the Liberty Reverse Type of the Connecticut Coppers (1785-1788), 


AJN 19 (2007), pp. 169-182. 


Book Review 


be pointed out that the production values of the book 
are equally high, with many full color illustrations 
throughout. The Colonial Coin Collector’s Club (C-4) 
has been publishing books on various subjects in pre- 
Federal American numismatics since 1993, but Abel 
Buell and the History of the Connecticut and Fugio 
Coppers represents a real coming of age for C-4 pub- 
lications. It will surely be required reading for anyone 
interested in these coinages and the larger than life 
character(s) behind them. 


—Oliver D. Hoover 
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NEWS 


New Editor for the Colonial Newsletter 

After serving as editor of the Colonial Newsletter for 
the last five years, Oliver Hoover recently stepped down. 
Christopher McDowell has now taken the reins of this 
ANS periodical and has this to say to the membership. 


It is my honor to accept the post of editor of the Colo- 
nial Newsletter (“CNL”). lam grateful to the American 
Numismatic Society for entrusting the care of this out- 
standing publication to me, and I would like to thank 
Ute Wartenberg Kagan, the officers of ANS, and the 
subscribers for this wonderful opportunity. Since 1960, 
CNL has been the leading research journal dedicated to 
the study of early American numismatics. Many of the 
breakthroughs in our understanding of colonial coin- 
age were first published in CNL, and there is no doubt 
that the hobby would not be what it is today without the 
contributions of CNL’s authors and editors. In conduct- 
ing research for my book, Abel Buell and the History of 
the Connecticut and Fugio Coinages, I relied heavily on 
research published in CNL. 


Oliver Hoover has done an excellent job as editor, and I 
thank him for his help and guidance during this transi- 
tion. I have reached out to a number of subscribers for 
ideas to improve the publication and have listened to 
their comments. In response, some old features will 

be brought back and some new features will be added. 
At its inception, CNL was intended to be a collabora- 
tive effort among the subscribers wherein everyone was 
expected to contribute towards the goal of a greater 
understanding of colonial coinage. Some of today’s 
subscribers, however, feel distant from the publication 
and are uncertain about contributing material because 
of CNL’s high academic standards. Asa result, fewer 
subscribers are sharing their knowledge. ‘This is a 
shame because CNL’s subscribers are the most knowl- 
edgeable colonial numismatists in the world and every 
subscriber should feel empowered to express himself in 
CNL’s pages. As editor, I will work diligently with au- 
thors to publish their ideas and to obtain wide-ranging 
colonial numismatic articles from different contributors 
by being fully engaged in the process. 


The Research Forum section of CNL will reappear in 
2017. At its heart, CNL is a research journal, solely 
dedicated to the advancement of colonial numismatic 














knowledge through the encouragement and publication 
of articles relating to an in-depth analysis of colonial 
numismatic questions; this is what separates it from 
the C4 Newsletter, which has a much broader mission. 
Although the C4 Newsletter publishes high quality 
research articles, and CNL will, on occasion, publish 
non-research related materials, the two publications 
have a different mission and there is room in the hobby 
for both. Indeed, both are necessary for us to build on 
the advancements of the past 55 years. 


There is a sense that all the big questions in the field of 
colonial numismatics have been settled; nothing could 
be further from the truth. From the beginning the 
focus of CNL has properly been on the state issued coin- 
ages, and this shall remain the primary focus. Some of 
what we think we know about state issued coinages is 
not accurate. Conclusions that were originally printed 
as conjecture 40 years ago are today repeated as estab- 
lished facts. In order to advance our research there 

are cases where we must correct errors and challenge 
accepted views in order to uncover the truth. It is my 
goal that every issue will advance our understanding of 
colonial numismatics in some meaningful way. 


CNL will have at least one forum issue a year. In the 
forum issue, a topic will be discussed in-depth. Those 
subscribers who are experts on the forum topic will be 
contacted and encouraged to contribute. Similar to 
the great CNL editors of the past, like Mossman and 
Trudgen, I intend to be an active contributor of content 
when appropriate. Finally, I pledge to greatly increase 
the number of articles by the end of 2017. This will 
provide greater value to the subscribers and further the 
original objective of the publication to disseminate co- 
lonial numismatic knowledge. Like J. C. Spilman, who 
was at the helm of CNL for decades, I am an unpaid 
volunteer; I do this because it is my passion, a passion | 
wish to share with others. 


~ Christopher McDowell 


Honorary Life Members of the American 
Numismatic Society 


The strength of the American Numismatic Society is 
in its members. First, they are vital to the health and 
prosperity of the Society: member contributions not 
only sustain the organization, they also increase the 
value, both financial and scholarly, of our holdings. 
Second, our members are at the core of our mission: 
they are the scholars, collectors, and contributors, as 
well as the audience, for which much of the research 
and other programs we engage in are directed. 


Of our more than 1,400 active members, the ANS is 
fortunate to have almost 200 who have chosen to show 
their support by becoming Life Members. Nearly all 
Life Members elect to make a significant one-time 
payment, instead of paying dues annually, which in 
turn benefits the Society by contributing much-needed 
revenue up front. 


In addition to this group there is a small number of 
dedicated supporters who have become Life Members 
by a different route—they have been annual dues pay- 
ing members for 50 years. This significant milestone 
has now been reached by 61 of our members, including 
14 over the last two years. 


We are deeply grateful and humbled by this show of 
steadfast and unwavering support, and it is with great 
pleasure that we applaud this extraordinary group for 
their commitment to the Society. Here then is a list of 
those members whom we have recognized as “Honor- 
ary Life Members” in 2015 and 2016: 


Honorary Life Members in 2016 
Mr. Colin R. Bruce, II 

Dr. Giovanni Gorini 

Mr. Charles Hale 

Mr. Alan G. Kirios 

Dr. Orestes H. Zervos 


Honorary Life Members in 2015 
Mr. Charles R. Carlson 

Prof. James A. Dentate 

Mr. C. Herbert Gilliland 

Mr. James D. King 
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Mr. Paul V. Lundy Jr. 

Prof. John R. Melville-Jones 
Dr. Ira Rezak 

Mr. Gerald Alfred Schmidt 
Mr. Thomas Tesoriero 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO NUMISMATICS 
IN HONOR OF RICHARD B. WITSCHONKE 


Edited by Peter G. van Alfen, Gilles Bransbourg, 
and Michel Amandry 


978-0-89722-339-3 

Cloth, 520 pages with b/w figures throughout 
ANS Members: $190 (+ S&H) 
Non-Members: $275 (+ S&H) 


This limited edition, hand-numbered Festschrift honors 
Richard “Rick” B. Witschonke. 


It contains 20 articles of new scholarship on the ancient 
coinage of the Roman world and greater Italic peninsula and islands. RBW’s volume is 520 pages with 
illustrations throughout, bound in Roman imperial purple linen, and stamped in gold with the image 
of an as depicting an eagle above the word “ROMA’. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/RBW 


EER aie ce 4 
Very limited quantity available Sealine. sae 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO NUMISMATICS 
IN HONOR OF BASIL DEMETRIADI 


Edited by Ute Wartenberg and Michel Amandry 


978-0-89722-338-6 

Cloth in slipcase, 

428 pages with b/w figures throughout 
ANS Members: $115 (plus S&H) 
Non-Members: $170 (plus S&H) 


This limited edition, hand-numbered Gedenkschrift 
for Basil C. Demetriadi. 

It features 21 new, fully illustrated articles on ancient coins of the Greek world written 
specifically for this volume. The 428-page, hardcover book is printed on heavyweight, 
archival paper, bound in Greek-blue linen, and handsomely slipcased, featuring a silver 
stamp of an stater with eagle head and leaf. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/BCD 
Very limited quantity available or call 212-571-4470 







NOW AVAILABLE TO 


Mention code AS for FREE SHIPPING 
through July 31, 2016 


ORDER FROM WHITMAN PUBLISHING 


1849: The 
Philadelphia Mint 
Strikes Gold 


By MicHAEL FE Moran 
AND JEFF GARRETT 


$49.95 
352 pages 
Hardcover 
Full Color 
8.5" x 11” 


This book chronicles the trials and tribulations 
of the U.S. Mint in the first half of the 19th 
century and the tremendous impact that the 
1848 discovery of gold in California had upon 
that institution and the nation as a whole. 
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Email: customerservice@whitman.com e Online: Whitman.com 


American Gold 
and Silver 


AMERI( CAN 


GOLD AND_ > BIEN Cr 


By DENNIS TUCKER 
FOREWORD BY 
Q. Davip Bowers 


$29.95 
384 pages 
Richly Illustrated 


Dennis TUCKER 
‘ortworo ny Q. Davin Bowers 


Hardcover 


Learn about the American Arts gold medallion 
program of the early 1980s, and the U.S. Mint’s 

recent American Buffalo, First Spouse, and America 
the Beautiful bullion programs. Bicentennial gold 
medals, the 2014 gold Kennedy half dollar, 1916-2016 
centennial gold coins, silver Wildlife Refuge Service 
medals, the 9/11 national medal, and much more! 


Whitman 


~ Publishing, LLC 


3.3 Xe 


ANS Magazine readers use code AS to receive Free Shipping through 7/31/16 Whitm PY) .com| 


AMERICAN 
NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY 
STORE 


KUSHAN, KUSHANO- 
SASANIAN, AND KIDARITE 
COINS 

A CATALOGUE OF COINS FROM THE 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


By DAviID JONGEWARD AND 
JOE CRIBB 
WITH PETER DONOVAN 


This catalogue presents all the Kushan coins in the 
American Numismatic Society, with selected illustrations, 
detailed descriptions, and commentary. The production 
system of Kushan coinage is presented with major revisions 
of chronology and organization compared with previous 
publications. 


The authors intend this catalogue to be a tool for scholars 
and collectors alike for understanding, identifying, and 
attributing these fascinating coins that represent four 
centuries of Central and South Asian ancient history. 


Hardcover, 414 pages 
ISBN: 978-0-89722-334-8 
List price: $150 ANS Members: $105 (plus S&H 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/Kushans 
or call 212-571-4470 








AMERICAN 
NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY 


THE RBW COLLECTION 
OF ROMAN REPUBLICAN 
CoINs 


BY ROBERT Russo, 
WITH COLLABORATION OF 
ALBERTO DE FALXO 





(NUMISMATICA ARs CLASsICA NAC AG 2013) 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTES BY DAVID VAGI 
EDITED By ANDREW McCaBg, ARTURO RUSSO, 
GIULIANO Russo, CLAIRE HALLGARTH 


This volume is a record of the RBW Collection of Roman 
Republican Coins, as they were auctioned in three separate 
sales: the Triton III sale of December 1999, where the bulk of 
the gold coins were sold; and the Numismatica Ars Classica 
Sales 61 (October, 2011) and 63 (May, 2012), where the 
bronze, silver, and the remainder of the gold was sold. 


Hardcover, 432 pages 
ISBN: 978-88-7794-835-9 
Price: US $150 (plus S&H) 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store 
or call 212-571-4470 
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@- Thomas M. Pilitowski ~% 
& Associates 


Buying, Selling, Trading 
Better U.S. and World Coins 


Fon 
— ap 
U.S. Rare Coin Investments 
PO Box 496607, Port Charlotte, FL 33949 


http://www. usrarecoininvestments.com 
Tel. 1-800-624-1870 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT 


www.amMuseum.org 


Administered by 
the American Numismatic Society 


Features include: 
e Jewish-American Hall of Fame Medals 
by Eugene Daub and other medalists 


_ «Harry Flower Collection of Einstein Medals 


e First American Jewish Medal 
_ « The Handbook of Biblical Numismatics 
| « Anti-Semitic Bigotry on Historic Medals 





AGORA 


Ancient Coins 


www.agora-ancientcoins.com 


PO. Box 141, 1420 AC Uithoom 
The Netherlands 
+31 (0)6 233 042 80 
info@agora-ancientcoins.com 


Aureus, Rome, 196-197 AD 
Laureate head of Septimius Severus/ 
Victory with wreath and trophy 














Specialist in Irish Rarities 
All Periods 


Del Parker 


Online List includes: Gold Ring Money, 






P. O.Box 7568 Medieval Silver Coinage, Irish Siege Money, 
Irish Coppers including Gun Money in Silver, 
Dallas ,TX 75209 Cross Listed Irish Colonial American Coppers, 


Free State Coinage including 
Proofs and Morbiducci Patterns, 
Irish Art Medals, 

Irish Paper Money. 


Phone: 214-352-1475 


Email: irishcoins2000 @hotmail.com 


www.irishcoins.com 
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numislit.com 


The source for new, rare and 
out-of-print numismatic books. 


») ANS 
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Place your AD in the ANS Magazine 


212-571-4471 ext 112 
magazine@numismatics.org 





IN NORTH AMERICA... 


Not just a business — a passion! 


Burns 688:8a (this coin 


Specialists in British coins, tokens, and medals 
Quality ancient coins 
e Major auctions, high quality print catalogs e 


e Frequent interesting online auctions  e 


“Davissols 
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www.davcoin.com 
PO Box 323 
Cold Spring MN 56320 
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Coins/Currency Auction 


September 9 | Consignments Invited 


Consignments/Inquiries 
Chris Wise - chris@ragoarts.com 


1776 Pewter Continental 


ragoarts.com Dollar sold for $51,213 





Greek, Roman, Byzantine, World, & British Coins 


WWW.CNGCOINS.COM 


e A User-Friendly Website For Historical Coins ¢ 


THE COIN SHOP 
400-500 coins available — new stock added regularly _ 


ELECTRONIC AUCTIONS 


500-600 lot auctions every two weeks 


PRINTED AUCTIONS 

Excellence in cataloging, photography, & presentation 
View and bid on our current printed sale 

View prices realized 


=fele) Gays 


Important numismatic titles offered for sale 


SEARCH ENGINE 


Search all coins for sale 


CREATE A WANT LIST 
A customizable tool — receive advanced 
notification on new coins 


RESEARCH 
Research over 225,000 coins sold for 
nearly $200,000,000 


HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


Over 400 informative articles on coins 


Join over 15,000 registered users 
and 100,000 monthly visitors 


So 

PO Box 479, Lancaster, PA 17608-0479 

Phone (717) 390.9194 Fax (717) 390.9978 « 
Email cng@cngcoins.com 

UK OFFICE ————_—_—_—_ 
20 Bloomsbury Street, London WC1B 3QA, UK 


Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. Phone +44.20.7495.1888 Fax +44,20.7499.5916 


Email eng@cngcoins.com 
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THE BANKNOTES THE BANKNOTES NUMISMATIC 
OF THE IMPERIAL OF THE IMPERIAL SOCIETY 
ween AN K OF PERSIA: 


An Analysis 


faceplate AN ANALYSIS OF A COMPLEX SYSTEM WITH CATALOGUE 
with Cate logue 


(NUMISMaATIC StupIEs No. 30) 


by Michael E. Bonine 
Newtaemam edited by Jere L. Bacharach 


ISSN 0517-404-x ISBN 978-0-89722-337-9 

HARDCOVER, 148 PAGES, COLOR IMAGES THROUGHOUT, COLOR PLATES 
ANS Members: $70 (+ S&H) 

Non-Members: $100 (+ S&H) 


sa Be The Imperial Bank of Persia, established in 1889, was the first bank to 
—emmeem § issue banknotes and attempt to establish a modern banking system in 
Iran. Since it was established as the first State Bank of Iran but was also 
a British bank, many tensions developed between the bank and the Iranian government. The banknotes 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia are some of the most beautiful and largest notes ever issued for any nation, 
yet the story of these notes is complex. 





Michael E. Bonine (1942—2011) was an active member of the University of Arizona’s Departments of Near Eastern Studies and 
Geography, and founding director of Arizona’s School of Middle Eastern and North African Studies. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/Persianbanknotes or call 212-571-4470 
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NUMISMATIC STUDIES NO. 29 Cloth, 240 pages with b/w figures throughout 
ISBN: 978-0-89722-344-7 

BY NATHAN T. ELKINS ANS Members: $70 (plus S&H) 
Non-Members: $100 (plus S&H) 


Crete (seein Swag: 


The representation of monuments and buildings on Roman coinage is 

; one of the most popular topics in studies of coin iconography. In addition 

® G to numismatists, it attracts the attention of historians, art historians, 

: ® archaeologists, and topographers. Instead of using images on coins 

“@ "as evidence for reconstruction, this book contextualizes monumental 

representations on the coinage within their broader historical, social, and 

political contexts, by addressing how and why images evolved through time and by investigating why 

architectural representation emerged on and disappeared from the coinage. In so doing, this book also 

treats all incidences of architectural representation on the Republican and Imperial coinages in order to 

provide the first comprehensive treatment of architecture on the state-sanctioned coinage. This book is a 

resource to a broad range of specialists interested in the phenomenon of architectural representation and 
its significance in the Roman world. 

Nathan Elkins is an assistant professor in Greek and Roman art history at Baylor University. He is an ANS 
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Fellow. 
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Quarterly magazine published by the 
American Israel Numismatic Association 
P.O. Box 20255 « Fountain Hills, AZ 85269 
818-225-1348 * www.theshekel.org 


U.S. $25/Year, $48/2 Years 
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MEDALLIC ART OF THE 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY, 1865-2014 

By Scott MILLER 


During the past 150 years, the 

American Numismatic Society has 
been a leader in the publication of art medals in the United States. 
Generally employing the finest medalists available, the Society has 
set an example few can match. In addition, with the exception of the 
United States Mint, no U.S. entity can boast so long and distinguished 
a contribution in this area. 


Author Scott H. Miller includes 60 medals issued by the ANS between 
1865 and 2014 along with two COAC medals and the 1910 Actors’ 
Fund Medal, all accompanied by color photographs. Many entries 
are supplemented by artist's sketches and archival photographs 
as well as the stories behind each issue. Four Appendixes include 
recipients of some of these medals as well as the list of dies, hubs, 
galvanos, and casts of ANS medals in the ANS’s own collection. 


Hardcover, illus., 181 pages 

ISBN: 978-0-89722-335-5 

List price: $100 ANS Members: $70 (plus S&H) 
Now in print! 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/ANSMedals 
or call 212-571-4470 
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The Waldorf Astoria Hotel * New York City 
301 Park Avenue between East 49" & 50" Streets 
Hotel Reservations 


For hotel reservation and rate information at the 
Waldorf Astoria please visit our website, www.nyinc.info 






Major Auctions, Educational Forums, 
Club Meetings & Exhibits 
Admission: Friday—Saturday—Sunday 

$20 for a three day pass 






General Information: 





Kevin Foley 

P.O. Box 370650 
Milwaukee, WI 53237 
(414) 807-0116 

Fax (414) 747-9490 
E-mail: kfoley2@wi.rr.com 
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Schulman b.v. 


______ professional numismatists since 1880 _____ 


Three floor-auctions a year. Request our Hardcopy catalogue. 


Considering selling your collection? Take advantage of our professional 
numismatic knowledge build up over 135 years. 


Herengracht 500 - 1017 CB - Amsterdam - The Netherlands 
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(Dutch Historical and Family medals in both silver and gold 
Dutch Provincial, Colonial and Kingdom coins 
Numismatic Literature and sale catalogues pertaining to (Dutch Numismatics 








1675. THE SIEGE OF WISMAR IN THE SCANIAN WAR BY THE DANES 
ON DECEMBER 13, AND FESTIVE ENTRY OF THE DANISH ROYAL 
COUPLE ON DECEMBER 16. By Jeremias Hercules. 


Obv. The royal couple, King Christian V of Denmark with sash and the Order of the Elephant 


and his wife Charlotte Amalie of Hesse-Kassel, facing right, embracing one another. fy TAG 
Kz. The King on horseback in full armor with helmet, baton in his right hand with the is Far Ne: > 
Order of the Elephant galloping to the right. The sheet is showing the crowned beers ya 
monogram of the King. In the background, the army and view on Wismar. a 
Signed in the right hand corner IH. silver, 56 mm., 73.38 grams. Galster 101. hey “23 HE NG 
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For a more comprehensive description see our website. 
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The Stack’s Bowers Galleries 
ANA World's Fair of Money Auction 


August 9-13, 2016 «e Anaheim, CA 


Featured Collections 


Dean’s Gold Eagles—The Current Finest Set on the PCGS Registry 





1858 Liberty Eagle. 1863 Liberty Eagle. 1865 Liberty Eagle. 1867 Liberty Eagle. 1870-CC Liberty Eagle. 
AU-58 (PCGS). EF-45 (PCGS). AU-58 (PCGS). AU-58 (PCGS). CAC. EF-40 (PCGS). 





1872-CC Liberty Eagle. 1873 Liberty Eagle. 1873-CC Liberty Eagle. 1877-CC Liberty Eagle. 1883-O Liberty Eagle. 
AU-50 (PCGS). AU-50 (PCGS). AU-50 (PCGS). AU-50 (PCGS). EF-45 (PCGS),. 


The _— Hill Collection—An Impressive ao of Scarce Fugio Coppers 
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1787 Fugio eden 1787 Fugio Copper. 1787 Fugio Copper. 1787 Fugio Copper. 
Pointed Rays. Pointed Rays. Pointed Rays. Pointed Rays. 
Newman 8-B, Newman 1-B, Newman 19-Z, Newman 1-Z, 

W-6740. Rarity-3. W-6600. Rarity-4. W-6975. Rarity-5. W-6610. Rarity-7. 

UNITED STATES, Obverse Cross STATES UNITED, Obverse Cross After 
4 Cinquefoils. After Date, Label With Raised Rims, Date, No Cinquefoils, 

MS-62 BN (PCGS). No Cinquefoils, Large Letters in Reverse Label with 

[OFX On UNITED STATES. WE ARE ONE. Raised Rims. 
AU-50 (PCGS). AU-53 (PCGS). Fine-15 (PCGS). 


Ex Boyd-Ford. 


For more about this Stacks» Bowers Ss Bowen 
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auction or to consign to 
America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 


a future event, contact a 

numismatic specialist today! 800.458.4646 West Coast Office « 800.566.2580 East Coast Office 
1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 949.253.0916 

West Coast: 800.458.4646 123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 + 212.582.2580 

East Coast: 800.566.2580 Info@StacksBowers.com « StacksBowers.com 

Info@StacksBowers.com California « New York « New Hampshire « Hong Kong « Paris 
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